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IS THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE? 
BY THE REY. WALTER SCOTT, PRESIDENT OF AIREDALE COLLEGE. 


In order to answer this question correctly, we must determine 
what is meant, in this connexion, by the term progressive. To 
entitle any science to this epithet, it is not enough that its prin- 
ciples and facts have been placed in a clearer light than ever was 
shed on them before ; that they have been confirmed by some new 
arguments, and illustrated in a more striking manner by the 
learning and genius of some of their votaries; or that the writings 
of their founders or propagators have been better understood than 
they formerly were, and that the errors of those who misunder- 
stood and perverted them have been more forcibly exposed and 
refuted. All this, and more, might be done, and yet the science, 
as it regarded its general system, its essential principles, and its 
fundamental and irrefragable proofs and facts, might remain pre- 
cisely the same as it was. To render any science progressive, new 
systems, subverting or essentially changing former ones—new prin- 
ciples, quite different from former principles, if not subversive of 
them, must be discovered ; and essential errors, not merely in the 
writings or discourses of some incompetent and mistaken teachers 
of the science, but in those of its founders, must be exposed ; or, 
at the least, it must be proved that the ideas, the writings, and 
intentions of these founders, have never before been understood. 

For instance, astronomy has been, and is, a progressive science. 
It has been proved, to the conviction of all who are capable of 
understanding the subject, or who are not under the influence of 
the most contemptible prejudices, that the ideas of the anéients, 


who supposed that the earth was the centre of the solar system, - 


nay, of the created universe—that the sun, which was only a few 
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inches in diameter, went round our globe every twenty-four hours— 
that the firmament was a solid dome raised, at no great distance, 
over our heads, and the stars were something like golden-headed 
nails or studs, designed to ornament the magnificent roof of our 
abode,—were grossly erroneous. The system of Ptolemy and the 
Peripatetics, with its circles, its excentrics and epicycles, its primum 
mobile, and its celum empyrium—the system of Tycho Brahe, 
with its different centres, and perplexed counter-motions, have been 
subverted, and what is now thought to be the true system of the 
universe has been discovered and established by Sir Isaac Newton 
and others. If this system should be overturned, if some future 
hilosopher should prove that the theory of gravitation, for instance, 
is false, however it may seem to be supported by experiments and 
facts, and introduce a new principle still better supported, and 
more consistent with phenomena and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of true philosophy, then further progress would be made 
in the science of astronomy. Or if some new law or laws, working 
in unison with the law of gravitation, and contributing to the pro- 
duction of its effects, should be discovered ; or if some new im- 
portant facts, making an essential addition to all that were formerly 
known, should be observed, throwing new light on the whole 
science, and rendering it subservient to purposes which it never 
could have answered before,—in this case, too, astronomy would 
still be a progressive science: and there is every reason to think 
that it will be so; and that succeeding generations, to the end of 
time, will continue to build on the foundation that has been laid, 
and add to the superstructure that has been reared. Newton never 
asserted, never thought, that his system was perfect, and that there 
was no room left for future discovery. He was as far as he could 
be—as far as wisdom, modesty, and humility could remove him— 
from pronouncing an anathema on those who should pretend to 
make any addition to his writings, or alterations in his system. 
If no such additions or discoveries as those which have been men- 
tioned should ever be made, astronomy would no longer be a pro- 
gressive science, however the professed disciples of Newton might 
differ in their interpretation of some parts of his writings, or in 
their views and applications of some of his principles. In the 
same way it might be shown that chemistry, geology, &c. are truly 
progressive sciences, that they are only in their infancy, and that 
discoveries may be made in them, which will shed abroad a light, 
and secure advantages, of which we have no more idea than our 
ancestors a thousand years ago—groping their way by the light of 
their candles and lamps, crawling along on their horses or car- 
riages, and labouring at their spinning-wheels and distaffs—had 
of gas-lights, of railroad travelling, or of power-loom machinery. 
Is Theology then, in this sense, a progressive science? To this 
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we unhesitatingly answer, no. And a priori reasoning, on this 
subject, would lead to the conclusion which has just been expressed. 
Theology is presented to us in circumstances entirely different from 
those of any other science. Had God made a revelation from 
heaven,—had he inspired apostles and prophets,—had he sent his 
Son into the world to teach, to live, to die, in order to furnish men 
with a system of astronomy, or geology, or chemistry, or any other 
science; then, as far at least as the revelation extended, as the 
inspired men intended to teach principles, laws, and facts, the 
science would have been perfect ; there would have been no room 
for progression. God has been pleased to favour us with a revela- 
tion from heaven; he has inspired prophets and apostles,—he 
has sent his Son from the celestial glory to teach us, both by 
precept and example, the doctrines and duties of theology. Is it 
reasonable, then, to suppose that man shall be able to make any 
addition to the work of God? can he do so in creation or provi- 
dence? Or is it supposable that the Divine Being would leave 
his word—that system of truth and duty, in the construction and 
exhibition of which he laboured, so to speak, for four thousand 
years—in such a state that men, however highly gifted, or learned, 
or pious, should be able to make any addition to it? or that 
its statements and details should be so obscure, as that it would 
require two thousand years, or all the years that may elapse till 
the end of time, to discover its real meaning as it regards any 
of its essential doctrines? Can it be supposed that the true dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, and amongst them those whom he has raised 
up and qualified to instruct others, and to be the instruments of 
making them wise unto salvation, should have read, and studied, 
and laboured, and prayed, and put in requisition all the ability, 
and piety, and learning that they could command, in order to 
understand the essential doctrines of the Bible,—in other words, 
to determine what it really teaches respecting God, and Jesus 
Christ, and the condition of men, and the way in which the 

may ‘ come before the Lord and bow themselves before the hig 

God,’—and that none of them have been successful ; that they 
are all still in error on some essential points? Would this be 
creditable to the Bible, or consistent with some of its declarations 
and promises? But perhaps it may be said, Are not the Scrip- 
tures an inexhaustible storehouse of truth? Do they not present 
to us unfathomable depths of wisdom and knowledge, and profound 
mysteries, which may be ‘hid from ages and generations, and 
yet afterwards made known to the saints? was not this the case 
in times that are past? and therefore may it not be so in time to 
come? ‘To this we answer, that those truths which were hid from 
ages and generations, and afterwards made known, were revealed 
by God himself to complete the volume of inspiration; they were 
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not found out by the reason and learning of men. We grant that 
the Scriptures contain unsearchable, inexhaustible treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. But they do this on account of the mysterious, 
wonderful nature of many of those doctrines and facts, which are 
clearly revealed, and which have been known and believed in all ages 
by those who have been taught of God, and not because of any new 
doctrines or truths which lie concealed under their dark, or enig- 
matical, or figurative language ; just as the love of Christ passes 
knowledge, and yet is well known. No angel in heaven can ex- 
plore all its depths, or form exhausting ideas of its nature and 
properties : every saint on earth knows its reality, and many of its 
manifestations. 

And farther, on account of the purpose for which the Bible was 
written, it is not likely that theology will be a progressive science. 
That purpose was to enlighten the minds of men, to correct their 
fatal and criminal errors respecting the most important truths and 
facts, and thus to make them wise to salvation. Now, to secure 
this end, it- was requisite that all its essential truths—those by 
which men were to be made wise and holy, saved from the guilt 
and pollution of sin, and fitted for the performance of duty—should 
be made known to them, should be placed in a clear light from the 
very first. The knowledge of these truths was equally necessary 
in all ages; as much so for those who lived immediately after the 
coming of the Saviour, or in the time of the apostles, as for us, or 
for the men of any future ages. 

To this it may perhaps be replied :—Enough might be known 
from the very first to answer all essential purposes,—to guide 
in the way to heaven, as was the case under the Old Testament ; 
and yet there was, and therefore yet may be, abundant room for 
further discoveries, for progress in the science of theology. 

To this I answer: As long as God was pleased to favour his 
church with new discoveries, with the ministry of inspired men, 
and thus to make additions to the volume of revelation, we may 
grant that theology was, to a certain extent, a progressive science. 
But the question is,-is it so, or can it be so, now that the sacred 
code is complete, now, when the Voice from heaven has solemn! 
proclaimed, ‘ If any man shall add to the words of the book of 
this prophecy, God shall add to him the plagues which are written 
in this book ? God could make additions to his own word as long 
as he pleased ; but it is our wisdom and duty to attend carefully 
to the admonition of one of the speakers in the book of Job: ‘ Add 
thou not unto his words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found 
a liar.’ 

Besides, it may be maintained that theology never was a pro- 

essive science in the sense in which natural sciences are so. 

ere never was any room for the overturning of former theories, 
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the exploding of former generally received principles, and the in- 
troduction of new ones, quite subversive of those which had 
been formerly received. The grand fundamental truths and prin- 
ciples of religion,—the existence, the unity, the perfection of God, 
the original perfection and the subsequent fall and depravity of 
human nature, and the utter inability of man to save himself,— 
the doctrines of a full and free pardon through an atonement, of 
the necessity of a Divine influence to renew the heart, of a future 
state of reward and punishment, including the destruction of the 
wicked and the final salvation of the righteous,—were known from 
the very beginning; they formed essential principles in the 
religion of the patriarchs and of the Israelites. Nor were the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
and of the resurrection of the body, entirely unrevealed or un- 
known. Proofs and illustrations of all of them may easily be 
brought, and are commonly adduced, from the Old Testament. 
We repeat it therefore: theology never was a progressive science 
in the full and ordinary sense of the word. Some intimations of 
all its truths seem to have been deemed necessary in all ages, in 
order to furnish a light from heaven, to delineate the character 
of God, to develope the plan of infinite mercy, and to sanctify the 
heirs of glory, or at least to render any revelation from heaven 
complete : all that Jesus Christ and his apostles did, was to place 
those doctrines in a more prominent point of view, to furnish his 
church with additional proofs and illustrations of them, and thus 
to bring the doctrines of a Trinity, of an atonement for sin, &c., 
as well as life and immortality, to light. And hence the con- 
tinual appeals which the writers of the New Testament make to 
the Old. Abraham saw the day of the Redeemer, and was glad. 
‘Had ye believed Moses,’ says Jesus Christ to the Jews, ‘ye 
would have believed me, for he wrote of me.’ The Gospel which 
the apostle Paul stated to the Corinthians was all according to the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. ‘I declared unto you first of 
all how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures.’ Paul assured the Jews that, ‘ having 
obtained help of God he continued to that day, saying none other 
things than Moses in the law and the prophets did write,’ &e. 
That theology should be a progressive science seems to be in- 
consistent with many of the statements of the Bible itself. ‘If 
any man come unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
not into your houses, neither bid him God-speed” ‘If we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach any other doctrine unto you, than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ Both these passages 
intimate most clearly that the apostle had plainly stated all the 
essentials of the Gospel, of the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
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that no new discoveries or doctrines were to be expected or 
received. 

To this it may be added, that there is no need of any new dis- 
coveries, or of any progression in theology as a science, in order to 
answer any of the purposes for which the Bible has been written. 
All that is necessary is that men should carefully study, firmly 
believe, and humbly and conscientiously practise those doctrines 
which are generally received by the professed disciples of Jesus 
Christ. This would render them all that it is necessary and 
desirable that they should be. It would adorn them with all the 
beauties of holiness, render them faithful in every good word and 
work : like trees of righteousness planted by the rivers of water, this 
would fill them with Divine consolation and heavenly strength. 
Were these doctrines only universally known, believed, loved, and 
reduced to practice, they would fill the world with moral order, 
purity, justice, and happiness. They have been mighty through 
God to the ‘pulling down of imaginations, levelling the most 
firmly consolidated systems of heathen idolatry, as well as to the 
conversion of the most hardened and atrocious individual trans- 
gressors; and they are sufficient for the conversion of the world. 
In this respect we may well apply the words of the psalmist: 
‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the statutes 
of the Lord are sure, making wise the simple ;’ and of the apostle: 
‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, &c., that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.’ 

And facts prove that theology has not been a progressive science 
in times that are past. As it regards both the truths of religion 
or the errors which are opposed to them, (and it is not necessary 
to determine here what are those truths, and what are those 
errors,) there has been, since the times of the apostles, ‘no new 
thing under the sun.’ If we go back, for instance, to the age of 
Augustine, or even of Origen, we shall find that there were 
Calvinists and Arminians of different grades—Pelagians, Arians, 
Socinians, Rationalists, Supranaturalists, Transcendentalists, New 
Lights, &c.—under different names, and they have existed and have 
been carrying on their controversies during all the intervening 
ages; and all of them, with the exception of those who did not 
believe in the Divine authority of the Bible, have appealed to the 
Scriptures, and have maintained that their opinions were certainly 
and evidently contained in them. They have disclaimed any new 
discoveries in theology, and any intention to treat it as a pro- 
gressive science. How different is the state of astronomy, of 
geology, of mineralogy, of chemistry, &c.—of all the sciences that 
have been really progressive, from what they were in the days of 
Augustine or Origen ! 
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It is granted that, in an inferior and modified sense, theology, or 
rather something connected with it, may be denominated pro- 
gressive. Progress has been, and doubtless will be, made in 
biblical criticism, in the knowledge of ancient history and 
geography, and the manners and customs of various nations, &c. 
And hence new light has been thrown on some passages of the 
Bible, misinterpretations of it have been corrected, and errors have 
been exposed and exploded. Parasites have been removed from 
the tree of life, and thorns have been cleared away from the soil in 
which it grows, and thus its fruitfulness and beauty have been pro- 
moted ; but its qualities, and dimensions, and form have still been 
the same. And we hope that progress will still be made in the 
important work of exposing and refuting error, of illustrating the 
sacred pages, and placing Divine truth in a clear and impressive 
light, that more and more the disciples of Christ will be ‘no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive, but speaking the truth in love, may 
more and more grow up into him in all things who is the Head,’ — 
‘ till they all come in the unity of the faith,’—of the faith which 
was from the beginning delivered to the saints. 

It may just be added, that the subject of this essay is one of 
very considerable importance. The notion that theology is, like 
astronomy, &c., a progressive science, has been one of the prin- 
cipal sources of German rationalism in all its various forms and 
vagaries. Nothing that has been advanced in this essay is at all 
intended to recommend anything like a blind deference to human 
authority or great names, or to received opinions or systems. No, 
let each think for himself with as much vigour and impartiality as 
he can. Let him bring all things to the test of the law and the 
testimony—(and, in a sober and legitimate sense and way, that 
law and testimony itself to the test of reason,)—let him ‘ prove all 
things,’ that he may select and ‘hold fast that which is good.’ 
But let him not proudly take it for granted that the church has 
been in darkness in some of the fundamental and essential doc- 
trines of Christianity till he rose to enlighten it. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF PHILIPPIANS 11. 6—8. 
WITH STRICTURES ON THE INTERPRETATION OF DR. L. CARPENTER. 
By a Theological Student. 

“Os Ocod imapyor, oix apraypoy civa GAN 
éavrév éxevace, poppy SovrAov AaBar, avOpwmav yevdopevos, Kai 
oxnpart eipebeis as avOpamos: yevduevos UmnKoos péxpt 

lavarov, Oavarov S€ oravpod. 

‘Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God: but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion 


as aman, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.—Authorised Version. 


Noruine can be more gratifying to the sincere lover of truth 
than the increased attention which the theologians of the present 
age are giving to the critical study of the sacred Scriptures. 
The poets, historians, philosophers, and orators of Greece and 
Rome, have not slumbered in obscurity for want of men to 
bring them to light, and to make them intelligible to modern 
ears. Every ancient writer of worth has had his devoted wor- 
shipper in recent times who has sacrificed health, if not life, at 
his shrine, and accounted himself amply recompensed if, from 
contradictory and half-deleted records, he has been able to cull 
the real words of his author. We are far from undervaluing 
the labours of these men. They deserve the respect of all, and 
especially of scholars. But we cannot disguise from ourselves the 
fact that, if there had been expended in ascertaining the meaning 
of the sacred record an amount of disinterested labour propor- 
tionate to its incalculable pre-eminence above every other pro- 
duction of antiquity, there would not have been so many con- 
flicting parties as at present divide the church of Christ. Hence 
we rejoice that Christians are awakening to the importance of a 
reform in the method of investigating the oracles of God. A per- 
fect and unvaried unanimity is of course no more to be expected 
in matters of religion than on any other subject where the truth 
sought is not of a clear and demonstrable nature; but nothing 
can be more manifest than that either the testimony of Scripture 
is of a self-contradictory character, or that some of the sects of 
professing Christians have employed methods of interpretation 
which are perverse and groundless. We believe the latter to be 
the fact. Whether ignorance of the canons of interpretation, or 
a wilful disregard of them, or an unintentional forgetfulness of 
them, or all these in various combinations, have been the origin of 
false systems, it is impossible to tell; but much is attributable to 
that prejudice which, disdaining every canon but its own dogmas, 
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believes the reality of that which dazzles it, though a moment’s 
calm reflection would have dissipated the illusion. The principles 
of interpretation already agreed upon are not sufficiently attended 
to. In fact, their practical application and the present wide 
diversity of opinions cannot coexist. Let each sect, untrammelling 
itself from every unhallowed bond which prejudice and a blind 
adherence to system have riveted upon it, evince its confidence in 
truth by a fearless use of those canons which reason instinctively 
recognises, and we augur results to the church of no ordinary 
character. It is remarkable how many upright men, men of an 
almost proverbial candour, have, through idolatry of system, 
sanctioned interpretations which violate the most obvious laws, 
whose violation by others they would have easily detected and 
visited with no very charitable reproofs. In the writings both of 
many Trinitarians and Unitarians, there appear at times instances 
of such wanton and licentious exegesis. ‘There are few, we hope, 
at the present day who would pledge themselves to principles such 
as those on which the commentaries of Dr. Gill proceed; and as 
few who would be satisfied with the principles recognised by 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, (a man for whom we have more than ordinary 
respect,) in his exposition of the passage at the head of this 
article. 

Without making any further preliminary remarks, we shall 
proceed to examine : the criticisms of Dr. Carpenter on the 6th verse. 
He writes: ‘ exactly corresponds in expression to év 
popd7 SovAov, in the form of a servant, and it would, I think, be 
most correctly rendered, in the form of a god... . This repre- 
sentative of Jehovah actually was, by reason of his exalted 
authority and high powers, possessed of the characteristics of 
Elohim, a god; for, to use the ideas of Dr. Waterland, he possessed 
the most extensive spiritual dominion, and published commands from 
heaven; or, following the representation of Schleusner, he acted under 
the express authority of God; or, according to the brief but com- 
prehensive interpretation of our Lord himself, “to him (in the most 
eminent sense) the word of God came.” ’—(pages 203, 204.) 

On this exposition we remark that, though the words év poppy 
cod would in isolation take the rendering ‘in the form of a god,’ 
such a rendering here is untenable. 

1. Because the invariable usage of the word Oeds in the New 
Testament is against it. That the word OVD, translated @¢eod 
in the Septuagint, is applied sometimes to men ‘in the Old Testa- 
ment it would be idle to deny, but as the Hebrew idiom does not 
appear elsewhere in the New Testament, (except by quotation,) it 
rests with the Unitarian to prove its applicability in the passage 
before us. 

We are far from wishing to try the interpretation of Dr. Car- 
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penter by any canons which are contrary to a rational exegesis, but 
no one can justly charge us with unfairness if we allow him to 
pronounce his own condemnation. At page 127 our author lays 
down the eighth principle of interpretation in the following terms : 
‘That meaning of a word in which it is commonly used by the 
individual, or by others using a similar style, is to be preferred 
wherever the connexion or the general tenor of his writings and 
discourses will allow of it.’ By recurring to the first objection 
it will be manifest how egregiously Dr. Carpenter has violated his 
own canon. 

But, 2ndly, the last.word of the verse furnishes, we presume, a 
refutation of such a rendering. 

It is obvious that integrity of exegesis demands the same in- 
terpretation for de as is given to 00d, and consequently, if we read, 
being in the form of a god, we must read, equality with a god. 
But what is meant by equality with a@ god? and how can equality 
with a god be regarded as a prey? And how were the humility 
and disinterestedness of Christ manifested by his not regarding 
as a prey equality, not with Jehovah, but a‘god in the rare Hebraic 
application of that term to a magistrate? Dr. C. admits that if 
the indefinite article be used in the former clause, it must also in 
the latter ; and on page 207 he writes : ‘ Christ did not regard this 
Divine rank and character as absolutely his own to be employed 
for personal ostentation or dignity, or to accomplish any of the 
purposes of interest or power, or to obtain any worldly gratifi- 
cation; he employed his Divine authority as a trust and not - 
a prey.’ 

But did not Moses, and Joshua, and Josiah, and many others of 
the eof under the old economy, ‘employ their Divine authority 
and powers as a trust and not a prey? Did they not abstain 
from regarding their Divine rank and character as absolutely their 
own to be employed for personal ostentation or dignity? An 
appeal to their recorded lives will justify an affirmative reply. If, 
then, Christ was év pop7 Oot only in the same or a similar sense 
as were the magistrates of old, it is difficult to see how his humility 
and disinterestedness should here be represented as if unparalleled 
when the same characteristics were observable in many of the 
Elohim of old. 

3dly. None of the kings, magistrates, or prophets are described 
as being év opi) Ocod in the Old Testament, nor do the writers 
of the New employ such a mode of speech to designate any other 
person than Jesus Christ. Hence it is evident that the theory 
which reduces Christ to the level of the Jewish magistrates or 
other functionaries is not only at variance with the entire usage 
of the New Testament language, and opposed to the context, but 
unsupported by even one instance of similar phraseology. 
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Dr. Carpenter, aware of the lameness of his interpretation, 
anticipates the first objection we have raised, and writes as follows : 
‘If any are unable to admit the foregoing mode of interpreting 
Geod, (through the reasonable objection to it, that the apostle does 
not appear to have employed the Hebrew idiom in any other place,) 
they may consider év pop? Ocod, in the form of. God, as denoting 
that he possessed the Divine characteristics of authority and power, 
that he had Divine authority to require submissive allegiance from 
others, and Divine power to change the course of nature at his will. 
Following this mode of interpretation, idpxwv év poppy Ocod may 
be equivalently rendered, being possessed of Divine characteristics, 

On this we submit two remarks. 

1. Seeing that Dr. C. admits the reasonableness, and con- 
sequently the strength, of the objection that the use of the Hebrew 
idiom here is unsupported by a single pertinent example, why 
should he, in defiance of an acknowledged principle of interpre- 
tation, continue, as the occasional exigencies of his theory may 
demand, to employ the exceptionable rendering ? 

2. After rendering év poppy Ocod in the form of God, how he 
can restrict the connotation of @eds to the characteristics of 
authority and power, is by no means apparent. Are not omni- 
science, and omnipresence, and mercy, and justice, as much 
characteristics of God as authority and power? And are not the 
former predicated of Christ, either explicitly or implicitly, at least 
as frequently as the latter ? 

‘ Mop¢7,’ says Dr. C., ‘ signifies form, external appearance, rank, 
or condition. It comprehends all that respects external appearance 
in condition, office, and service. Character, in the sense in which 
the word is used when we say, “ the character of an ambassador or 
of a slave,” seems to me most exactly to convey the apostle’s 
meaning in using yop, and I know no other objection to it than 
that it might be understood to denote personal qualities, which in 
neither clause are denoted by it. Stadion avoids this ambiguity ; 
and in this connexion it is nearer to the force of opd7) than form, 
which refers too exclusively to visible appearance to suit the first 
clause, pop? Ocod, though it sufficiently suits the latter, poppy 
dovAov. If we must (as is certainly desirable) employ the same 
English word for both, character or station 1 consider as most 
corresponding with the original. Christ Jesus was in the character 
or station of a god, because by the appointment of Jehovah he was 
possessed of Divine authority and Divine powers. This is expressed 
with full equivalence to the original (while it avoids the Hebrew 
use of the appellation god, which must be perplexing to the mere 
English reader) if we render év poppy Ocod imdpywr being pos- 
sessed of a Divine character, or, as before, of Divine characteristics, 
in which rendering both interpretations of O¢od agree.’—(page 206.) 
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On this we remark—(1.) It is only reasonable to expect that 
Dr. C. would have cited some authority for the strange imterpre- 
tation which he has given to the word popq (station), but this he 
has not done, and we humbly think could not do. Not one of the 
Greek classic writers, as far as we know, nor the Septuagint, nor 
the New Testament, sanctions such a meaning as that which is 
here presented. If to maintain the truth of a rendering so entirely 
unauthorised be not to violate, not only the laws which regulate the 
usage of language, but also one of the most important canons of 
interpretation, we are at a loss to conceive in what their violation 
could consist. 

(2.) The Greek language was sufficiently rich to have furnished 
numerous modes of expressing the idea conceived by Dr. C. 
without adopting the unwarranted form, év popdy Ocod. 

(3.) The rendering of Dr. C. proves directly the reverse of the 
position he sought to establish ; for if wopq?) Oeod mean the station 
of a god, opp?) dovAov must mean the station of a servant. But 
the developed meaning of station, 2s appears from the last sentence 
of the quotation, is character or characteristics. If, then, év pop pn 
Ocod sizdpxwy signify being possessed of Divine characteristics, 
év poppy SovAov izapxwr signifies being possessed of the charac- 
teristics of a servant. But what do we know, either of servants or 
anything else, apart from characteristics? Characteristics is a 
generic term, and is properly used to denote all the qualities or 
properties of an object known or cognisable. The congeries of 
the characteristics of a thing constitute its nature, and hence when 
Dr. C. renders év popdi Ocod izdpxwv being possessed of Divine 
characteristics, he, in fact, unequivocally predicates deity of Christ. 
We are aware that this is the opposite of the theory which he held, 
but the dilemma into which he has fallen is the natural result of 
his violent attempts to wrest the passage from its natural and 
obvious meaning. At the foot of page 205 he writes: ‘if Ocod be 
rendered God,’ (that is, instead of a god,) ‘ wopqy clearly need not be 
strained to denote the essential characteristics of Jehovah.’ But it 
is natural to ask, what can be meant by the characteristics of God 
if they are not essential? We submit, that to speak of a non- 
essential characteristic is not only to abuse language with wanton 
recklessness, but to attempt the expression of what is altogether 
inconceivable. 

In fact, the looseness and vagueness with which Dr. C. delivers 
his views on the phrase év pop? Ocod cannot fail to strike the 
most superficial reader. Now he renders it ‘in the form of a god,’ 
and again, ‘in the form of God; now he explains it as referring to 
the possession by Christ of the Divine characteristics of authority 
and power, and again of Divine characteristics ; at one time popdy 
signifies character, and at another, station. 
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The literal meaning of the word popdy is form, shape, external 
figure, or fashion; but, as the learned and pious Dr. Pye Smith 
remarks, ‘of course it can be understood of the Divine Being only 
in the way of an imperfect analogy. As the visible and tangible 
form of a sensible object is in ordinary cases the chief property, 
and very frequently the only one, by which we know the object and 
distinguish it from others, so that part of what may be known of God, 
which to our rational conceptions distinguishes him from all other 
objects of apprehension, may thus allusively be called “the form of 
God.” Therefore, dropping the figure, the notion is evidently that 
of specific difference, or essential and distinguishing properties. It 
might, I conceive, be unexceptionably expressed by the phrase, 
“the characteristics of God.” Schleusner accordingly gives this as 
the secondary sense of the word, the very nature and essence of a 
subject, the same as and ovata.’ 

And again, (in a note, page 430,) ‘The Greek fathers understood 
popdy in the sense of odofa, but whether this is to be regarded as 
a fair grammatical interpretation, or as a theological explication, 
may be difficult to determine.’ 

On page 431, the propriety of employing the word pop@y in its 
general, literal, and obvious signification, is so clearly pointed out 
and sustained by the antithesis of popdpi Oeod to popdi dovdAov, 
that we cannot resist the temptation of citing Dr. Smith’s remarks : 
‘ Now let the terms of the contrast be weighed against each other. 
If the characteristics of human nature, as subjected to the penal 
sorrows of its fallen state; if the reality of the same nature 
appearing in its properties and adjuncts; if all the appropriate 
circumstances of external condition ;—if these marked the Saviour 
to be incontrovertibly a real and proper man ; what are we required, 
in equitable construction, to understand by his “existing in the 
form,” the distinguishing characteristics “of God,” and his “being 
on a parity with God?” Are we not clearly obliged to understand 
these predicates as denoting that which is peculiar and distinctive 
to the Divine Being; the very nature and essential attribute of 
God ? 

“Yxdpxwv. We are not willing to hazard an argument in favour 
of the Deity of Christ on the distinction alleged by some (and not 
without reason) between éimdpxwv and av: for though it would be 
easy to cite, both from the classics and the New Testament, 
instances in which a distinction is obvious, others again may be 
found in which the terms are synonymous. 

Ovx apraypov hyjoaro 76 civat toa 

We shall dismiss one of the renderings which have been given of 
this passage, viz.—‘ he did not think of the robbery of being equal 
with God,’ with five remarks. 

1. It betrays an ignorance of the syntax of the Greek language, 
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for the article before «iva: must in that case have been rod and 
not 70. 

2. The verb jjyéouar cannot with propricty, in any case, be 
rendered ‘I think of.’ 

8. “Apzaypov must have had the article. 

4. It involves a contradiction to the protasis, ‘who being in the 
form of God.’ 

5. It is foreign to the whole scope of the apostle’s reasoning ; 
for if Christ be not God, the assertion, ‘he did not think of the 
robbery of being equal with God,’ so far from evincing his humility 
and disinterestedness, only indicates, and that obscurely, the 
honesty of Christ. 

The rendering given by Dr. Carpenter demands a more length- 
ened examination. ‘He did not regard it (7.e. equality with God) 
as a prey, as absolutely his own, to be employed as his own, for his 
own honour, emolument, or gratification, but as a trust.’—(pages 
199, 200.) 

Without at present examining the meaning attached to the 
words ica Oeo by Dr. Carpenter, we may premise that he agrees 
with us in considering them as expressive of power, dominion, and 
exaltation, though, as will be seen in the sequel, he differs from us 
as to the degree in which these are possessed. But Dr. C. speaks 
of this power, dominion, and exaltation, as being a trust made over 
to Christ by God; and on this we would remark— 

1. Trusts imply certain relations—relations necessarily involve 
reciprocal duties—duties which, unless performed, criminate the 
delinquent. Now we may ask, were the duties for the discharge of 
which such mighty power and authority were entrusted to Christ to 
be performed towards God, towards hinself, or towards man? If 
towards God, then, viewing the proceeding in the light of a trust, 
it argues no ‘disinterestedness’ and ‘ pious humility, that Christ 
did not consult his own interest, inasmuch as that would have been 
to violate the requirements of the trust. If towards himself, then 
unless he employed his delegated power and authority for his own 
benefit, he would, while exhibiting disinterestedness, be chargeable 
with thwarting the intention of God. If towards man, then his 
disinterestedness does not appear from his not consulting his own 
‘honour, emolument, or gratification.’ 

It is only on the supposition that the power and high prerogatives 
which Christ possessed were is own that his conduct in not 
employing them for his own benefit and honour can be accounted 
as disinterested and self-denying. 

2. The translation, ‘he did not regard equality with God as a 
prey,’ seems to have no connexion whatever with the context and 
the tenor of the passage. The scope of the passage evidently is, 
‘Let the same mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus, and 
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which he hereby manifested, that though he was in the form of 
God, he did not esteem equality with God an object to be caught 
at, t.e., he did not at once appropriate the honours which naturally 
belonged to him, but emptied himself for the sake of others. For 
the sake of others, we say, as the conduct which the passage is 
enforcing is, ‘ Look not every man on his own things, but also on 
the things of others ;? and Christ is here presented as an ensample. 
But what are Christ’s own things? The delegated power and 
authority ? the trust? Certainly not. Now either he had things 
of his own or he had not. If he had, we are at a loss to discover 
them, unless they are included in the term God; if he had not, 
the apostle stands convicted of citing an example which is deficient 
in the point most essential to the validity of his reasoning. 

“Apwaypov may either mean the object seized or the act of seizing, 
and considering the passage without reference to the context, the 
meaning must be determined according to the taste or preconceived 
notions of the interpreter. The scope, however, seems to be 
decisive against the active signification, and, apart from the argu- 
ment which is thus furnished in favour of the passive, we know of 
none that would be considered valid. The apostle, in this verse, 
is confessedly adducing the self-denial and disinterestedness of 
Christ as an example for his followers to imitate, and declares that, 
though he was in the form of God, yet he did not esteem his 
equality with God an object to be caught at. The public version, 
‘thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’ is not only a mere 
repetition of the idea, ‘being in the form of God,’ but fails to 
illustrate that feature of Christ’s character without which the 
reasoning of the apostle is nugatory and valueless. 

Dr. Carpenter writes, ‘The learned and excellent 
Whitby has shown, in his commentary, that the original phrase 
need not mean more than to be as God: I think it is of nearly 
the same import as “being in the form of God,” é poppy Ocod 
brapxov.’ 

With regard to the phrase, ‘to be as God,’ it might be used alike 
by all grades of theologians, from the lowest Unitarian to the 
highest Athanasian, but not so, we presume, toa Ocq. 

The proper signification of tros is equal in magnitude, or 
quantity, or strength, or number, or time, or weight; and there is 
no word in the Greek language which can express more adequately 
the idea of complete resemblance. Indeed, we hesitate not to 
affirm that, if equality in its fullest sense be not here predicated, 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to propose a less exceptionable 
orm. 

The modes of criticism which it has been found necessary at 
times to employ for the purpose of defending a theory are such, 
that, tried by them, no language could be explicit and unambiguous. 
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The words of the writer speak according to the wish of the reader, 
and with respect to the Bible, it may be said— 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et querens dogmata quisque sua. 


It is high time that such licentious exegesis should be abandoned, 
and that interpreters should conform to those canons which all 
must speculatively acknowledge to be the just and rational criteria 
for determining the intention of a writer. 

’Exévwoe éavrov. The literal meaning of éxévwoe is, he emptied ; 
and it of necessity suggests the idea of fulness. Though primarily 
applied to inanimate things, yet we may reasonably expect that, in 
its application to Christ, the metaphor will not be so obscure and 
remote as to render its employment entirely unwarrantable. 

Dr. Carpenter says, ‘ he divested himself of that eaternal dignity 
and splendour naturally belonging to his high powers and exalted 
dominion.”* 

It will be at once apparent that this explanation of éxévwce 
éavrov is so loose and equivocal, that the reader is left to affix his 
own notions to the words external dignity and splendour, naturally, 
high powers, and exalted dominions. They are sufficiently forcible 
and intelligible as exponents of the Trinitarian doctrine, but viewed 
in any other light, they are ‘ uncertain grounds.’ 

1. What, we ask with all seriousness, can be meant by the word 
naturally? By what conceivable course of legitimate reasoning 
can it be demonstrated that eaternal dignity and splendour 
naturally belonged to him who was entrusted with high power and 
exalted dominion? So far from such marks of ostentation being 
the necessary and natural concomitants of power, they are not 
only in many cases the trappings of weakness, but there are 
often high powers and exalted dominions without such equivocal 
symbols. 

2. If this external dignity and ‘splendour naturally belonged to 
the power and dominion entrusted to Christ, how can it be made to 
appear that he who, according to our author, was merely a man, had 
a right to dissociate what were naturally combined ? 

3. Admitting that he had this right, it is, we presume, far from 
being manifest that he would, by exercising it, have demonstrated 
his disinterestedness and descent from a state of dignity to one of 
inferiority. It is, we feel compelled to say, in every respect, a 
sentiment derogatory from the character of Christ to represent his 
humiliation as consisting in the mere relinquishment of external 
dignity and splendour, which are in the eye of reason the indications 
of pomp and pride. 


* The italics are our own. 
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4.."Exévaoe does not signify to deprive a person of what he 
might possess, but of what he does possess, and hence we inquire 
at what time Christ possessed that dignity and splendour of 
which he is here said to have divested himself? A manger was 
his cradle—during his subsequent life he had ‘not where to lay 
his head’—he was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief 
—all the insults which malignity could devise were heaped upon 
him, and on the cross was the acme of his agonies. ‘The close 
of his life was marked by at least as much dignity and splen- 
dour as any other period, and as we read his eventful history 
we inquire when he possessed these distinctions of which Dr. C. 
says he divested himself? The following, then, is the dilemma to 
which our author’s position leads. Christ being man only, and 
naturally possessed of dignity and splendour, either divested him- 
self of them on earth, or he did not. That he divested himself of 
them on earth is contradicted by the very facts of his history, for 
from the first ‘he was despised and rejected of men,’ ‘he had no 
beauty that they should desire him,’ and whatever dignity and 
splendour he had remained with him to the last. The other posi- 
tion is equally fatal, for if he did not divest himself of external 
dignity and splendour while on earth, these cannot form the 
appropriate explication of éxévwoe éavrov. 

Bearing in mind, then, the fact that Christ is here represented 
as ‘ being in the form of God,’ and that the whole intention of the 
passage is to describe his disinterestedness and condescension, by 
the antithesis of his humiliation to his exaltation, we cannot, if we 
would be in the least amenable to the laws of criticism, regard the 
words éxévwoe éavTdv as expressive of anything but the veiling of 
his glories by assuming humanity for our redemption. We conceive 
that an analogous passage is furnished in the eighth chapter of the 
2nd Corinthians, 9th verse. Twoonere yap rijv xapw tod Kuplov 
hav “Inood Xpicrod, Gre bv Gr, iva 
TH exetvou 

Mop@iv dovAov AaBwr, ‘taking the form of a servant.’ 

After what has been said already concerning pop¢i) Jeod, we need 
not add any remarks on pop?) dovAov. Suffice it to say that Christ, 
who, in his Divine nature, had the characteristics of God, in his 
human nature had the characteristics of a servant. ‘He washed 
his disciples’ feet.’ 

yevopevos, ‘becoming in the likeness 
or similitude of men.’ 

Kal ebpedels os dvOpmmos, ‘and being found in fashion, 
or condition, as a man.’ 

On the word av@pw7z0s, Dr. C. remarks, ‘ When used by way of 
contrast with a state of high rank or power, it peculiarly denotes a 
person of ordinary rank and ordinary powers.’ And after citing a 

VOL. 11, 21 
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few instances in proof of this assertion, he concludes, ‘ with such 
usage of the word in the Septuagint and corresponding employment 
of it in the New Testament, I cannot hesitate in regarding 
dvOpwros as here denoting a man of ordinary rank and powers—an 
ordinary man, poor, and ignoble.’ 

Now without attempting to deny that dv@pw7os is sometimes 
used in the manner above described, we cannot coincide in the con- 
clusion which Dr. C. has drawn from so inadequate an induction. 
Though GvOpwros, EIN, and homo, sometimes denote a mean or 
poor man, they are far more frequently used to express, generically, 
man. Christ is so often spoken of in the New Testament under 
both the forms of dvyp and dvOpw7os, that we must look to the 
context in the present case for a determination of the question. 
are two of the responsive or antithetical clauses to év poppi) Ocov ; 
and as these words have been considered as expressing the Divinity 
of Christ, so the former we consider as expressing his humanity. 
Ocds and dvOpwros are here contrasted, and not a man of high 
rank and powers with one of low rank and powers. And here a 
question arises, which, by his interpretation, Dr. C. skilfully 
avoided: Whence arises the propriety of Paul’s speaking of Christ 
as being in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a 
man, if he were only a man, and recognised to be nothing more? 
Does not the very fact of his specifying so minutely the humanity 
of Christ necessarily imply another, and a more exalted ‘nature ? 

’Eratelvwoev éavtov, yevouevos péxpt Oavdrov, Oavdrov 
otavpod. ‘He humbled himself, becoming obedient as far as death, 
the death, to wit, of the cross.’ We might propose similar objections 
to the Unitarian hypothesis, on the phrase érame(vwcev éavrov, as 
we proposed on the phrase éxévwoe éavrdy, but the length to which 
this article has already extended deters us. The following, then, 
is, in our estimation, the sense of the whole passage :—‘ Look not 
every man merely on his own things, but manifest your interest in 
the welfare of others—in fact, let the same disposition be in you 
which was in Christ, and which he exhibited as follows, that though 
he was in the form of God, he did not think his high position an 
object so eagerly to be caught at and enjoyed, that nothing lower 
should experience his regard, but emptied himself, and instead of 
the form of God, took upon himself the form of a servant, and 
appeared in the likeness of men. Nor did his disinterestedness 
stop here, but when man he humbled himself and became obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross.’ 
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Il. 


ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE ARTICLES ON ‘THE POETRY 
OF THE APOCALYPSE,’ 


TO THE EDITORS. 


‘Tue poetical character of the Apocalypse is so evident, that it 
requires no proof.’ So says the Contributor of the Articles on ‘ The 
Poetry of the Apocalypse ;’ adding: ‘Many parts are professedl 
songs, formal expressions of praise, triumph, or mourning.’ If 
the latter assertion is intended to support the former, it would 
equally prove the poetical character of the Pentateuch, many por- 
tions of which are lyrical, and the language of which is often, in 
like manner, highly figurative. But I should have thought that 
the two positions, that the Apocalypse is throughout poetical in its 
character, and that it contains portions which are poetry, were so 
different as to be almost irreconcilable, since the latter implies that 
the prevailing character is not poetical. Professor Stuart, in the 
same absolute tone, declares it to be ‘now agreed on all hands 
among intelligent critics, that the Apocalypse is essentially a book 
of prophetic poetry.’ At the risk of being set down among unin- 
telligent critics, I venture to dispute the propriety and truth of the 
learned Critic’s assertion. There have not been wanting writers, as 
he tells us, who have ascribed to the Apocalypse a dramatic form. 
David Pareus remarks, that ‘the book exhibits a constant change 
and succession of characters, and also interpositions of a chorus,’ 
which might warrant its being styled ‘drama _ propheticum.’* 
Hartwig and Eichhorn, improving upon this hint, have’attempted 
to make a regular drama out of the Apocalypse; and Stuart thinks 
that he disposes of the question at once, by asking, ‘ Was the Apoca- 
lypse written to be exhibited by actors on a stage?’ ‘ This is,’ he 
adds, ‘the distinctive feature of the drama.’ It is obvious, that 
Pareeus meant nothing of the kind; and we see no greater impro- 
priety in comparing the Apocalypse to a drama, (as we speak of the 
drama of life, the drama of history,) than in describing it as an 
epic, ‘a species of the epopee,’ having, like the Iliad and other 


* ‘ Although the Apocalypse is mainly a history, not of the church, but of 
the kingdoms of the world, of the fortunes of political society, yet do we 
find interwoven with the prophetic narrative, a series of visionary represen- 
tations, not to be interpreted of historical events, but full of mystical mean- 
ing ; sometimes, like the Greek chorus, suspending the action, to declare the 
purpose of the drama; at other times partaking of a supplemental charac- 
ter, and synchronising with the preceding predictions.’—Literary History 
of the-New Testament, p. 566. 
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poems of the like nature, its ‘ episodes ;’ which is the language of 
Professor Stuart. In refuting Kichhorn’s absurd notion, the Ame- 
rican Professor remarks: ‘No proof is needed, that the Apoca- 
lypse cannot be ranked among this category. The writer merely 
relates what he saw in vision. . . Symbols of what was to take 
place at some future period, i.e., pictorial sketches of what would 
take place, constitute the frame-work of the Apocalypse. The 
dialogue is only so much as Thucydides, or Xenophon, or Livy, 
usually presents: it is a mere incidental matter, not a main con- 
stituent element of the book. TZ'he Apocalypse is merely a narra- 
tion or account of symbols seen ina vision: it is not the imitation 
of life, and manners, and actions, by agents who are to appear 
upon the stage.’ But does not this very correct description of the 
frame-work of the Apocalypse as completely exclude the notion of 
its epical, as of its dramatic structure? Had the learned Critic 
consistently adhered to this view of the true character of the book, 
there would have been little to find fault with in his criticisms. 
But we have only to turn over a page or two to find him speaking 
of it in language which appears contradictory. ‘It seems plain 
to me,’ he says, ‘ from the whole tenor of the Apocalpyse, that the 
writer chose for his theme the certain triumph of Christianity over 
all its enemies, and the glorious consummation of the struggle with 
the powers of darkness, because this theme, above all which could 
be chosen, was best adapted to the purposes which the author had 
in view. It is a truly magnificent and soul-stirring theme. To 
do it justice, so as to make it impressive in the measure which 
John desired, he must expand and adorn it; he must present not 
a mere outline, but a finished picture.’ (vol. i. p. 157.) ‘ What 
inducement, now, could John have to disclose, by prediction, the 
ecclesiastical history of the churches in distant ages?’ (p. 159.) 
‘In the epistles, he finds opportunity of saying some things which 
are appropriate to the particular condition of each church. So soon 
as he has done this, the epistolary form of the composition is 
abandoned, and the writer betakes himself to a method of representa- 
tion which is free from any of the embarrassments that a continuation 
of it might have occasioned. The transition, however, is so easy and 
natural, that most readers scarcely notice it. This circumstance 
shows the tact of the writer ; and the whole plan of the work shows, 
at all events, the independence of its author, and the originality of 
his conceptions, notwithstanding the very numerous subordinate 
resemblances, in parts of the work, to passages of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures.’ (p. 128.) ‘In the arrangement of his first 
catastrophe, he has presented us with a magnificent proém,—the 
theophany and the vision of the sealed book. To repeat that 
theme again, at the commencement of his second catastrophe, — 
would not be a display of that sagacity which he has elsewhere so 
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abundantly manifested. He resorts, therefore, to a new subject 
. . . « In this way, the writer of the Apocalypse has, with no little 
tact and skill, introduced the actors in the second great catastrophe.’ 
(pp. 210, 211.) Such is the language employed by a critic who 
finds fault with Parzus for styling the book a drama propheticum ! 
He tells us, on the one hand, that the Apocalypse is ‘merely an 
account of symbols seen in a vision ;’ but then, it is evident, on the 
other hand, that, with Bertholdt and Eichhorn, he supposes that 
John had not really the visions ; he invented them! It is impos- 
sible to put any other construction upon his language. Those 
persons who have imagined that the Apostle was actually com- 
manded to write the epistles to the seven churches by a voice from 
heaven, and that they are the very words of Christ, are, it seems, 
under a delusion, not understanding the ‘ hermeneutical principles 
applicable to the Apocalypse.’ The Apostle John, having ‘ chosen 
his theme,’ bethought him of the best mode of securing attention 
to his book ; and, with wonderful ‘ tact,’ he hit upon the plan of 
addressing the churches by epistle, in which he finds opportunity of 
saying something appropriate to each! In the name of truth, does 
this, or does it not, ascribe to John the invention of the narration ? 
Let us have no mystification, no evasion. The question at issue is, 
not whether the Apocalypse contains poetry, or is of a poetical 
character, but whether or not it is a fiction. Professor Stuart 
declares, that it is ‘a book of poetry in its very mode of concep- 
tion,’ —an epopee,—‘ different, in that respect, from any other 
prophetic book in the whole Scriptures,’ and for which, therefore, 
‘we must make all the allowances due to such a method of composi- 
tion, as in the case of the Iliad or of Paradise Lost. (p. 209.) What 
is the meaning of these expressions? I am sincerely anxious to 
understand them as coming short of that profaneness and impiety 
of which, to my mind, they seem to partake, being utterly at a loss 
to reconcile such language with the character of the learned writer. 
But, had I met with it in the pages of a disbeliever in inspiration, 
I could have had no doubt that it was imtended to ridicule the 
notion that the Apocalypse is better entitled to be regarded as a 
prophetical book, a portion of the word of God, than the Shepherd 
of Hermas, or the Sybilline Oracles, or the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The whole of the two volumes of Professor Stuart’s elabo- 
rate Commentary and Dissertation resolves itself into this conclu- 
sion; that the Apostle John occupied himself, while in Patmos, 
with composing a very ingenious and instructive poem, modelled 
upon the writings of the Old Testament prophets. The ‘ persis 
is a skilful invention; the visions, poetic machinery; the triple 
catastrophe, with its episodes, an epical arrangement. Professor 
Stuart may imagine that this view of the Apocalypse does no 
dishonour to the Apostle, and is not disparaging to cither his 
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authority or his integrity ; but the critic’s mind must be very sins 
gularly constituted, who, believing this, can have perfect confidence. 
that, in choosing for his theme the life of Christ, the same John 


‘did not exercise the same ‘ tact’ in the arrangement and embellish- 


ment of his materials. Why should he, as an evangelist, have con- 
fined himself to literal truth, more than when assuming the charac- 
ter of a prophet? Are not many of Our Lord’s discourses of a 
poetical character? Does not the Gospel of John open with a 
magnificent proém? Has it not its exquisite episodes? If the 
Apocalypse may be read as poetry,—we say again, it is but a step, 
—why not the Gospel? If Stuart is right, how shall we prove 
Strauss to be wrong ? 

But I shall be thought, perhaps, to have lost sight of your Con- 
tributor, upon whom I by no means wish to charge an absolute 
agreement with the American critic whom he has so closely and 
complacently followed. My object, however, has been to show 
that much more is meant than meets the ear, when the poetical 
character of the Apocalypse is spoken of. I am unable, indeed, to 
suppose that your Contributor differs very materially from Stuart 
and the German critics, when he says: ‘If deep impressions, the 
proper end of all poetry, be sought in the study of the Apocalypse, 
there will be no disappointment. In viewing it as a poetical exhi- 
bition of truths which are presented literally in the other books of the 
New Testament, we shall at least be secured from the reception of 
error.” Yet, a more serious error than is involved in this view of a 
prophetical book guarded by so peculiar and awful a sanction as the 
threatening against those who should take away from the words of 
the prophecy, it is not easy to point out. I confess I shudder at 
this presumptuous treatment of what is admitted to be apostolic 
Scripture ; and can regard as little better than perilous trifling, the 


attempt to ascribe a poetic form to what, if not a mere fiction, is 


‘ the testimony of Jesus,’ the last utterance of the Divine oracles. Of 
course, the revelations of John may, like the revelations of Isaiah, 
be poetry as well as prophecy,—real predictions in poetical or 
figurative language. But, if the Apocalypse be not truly and pro- 
perly an inspired prophecy, its poetical character is a point of no 
more interest than the literary merit of any other ancient pro- 
duction. 

I am prepared, however, to contend, that the Apocalypse has 
neither the form nor the character of Hebrew poetry, and that the 
attempt to give it this character is a critical blunder ; that what is 
styled ‘ the poetry of the Apocalypse,’ and tortured into something 
like a metrical form, is not poetry at all; and that its symbols are 
not imagery, any more than the hieroglyphics upon the Egyptian 
monuments are paintings. With as much brevity as possible, I 
will proceed to make good these assertions. 
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1. Your Contributor adduces, as his first proof of the poetic form 
of the Apocalypse, that the whole of it consists of some description 
of parallelisms. It is quite unnecessary to examine his specimens, 
many of which have very little of the character ascribed to them. 
The answer is, that parallelisms such as he refers to are not pecu- 
liar to Hebrew poetry, nor characteristic of the poetical style, being 
found in passages purely didactic ; in Our Lord’s discourses,* and 
very strikingly in the Epistle of John. What is commonly called 
‘the Sermon on the Mount’ abounds with remarkable instances ; 
but the following, taken from the Catholic Epistle, are as marked 
as any that can be cited from the Apocalypse :— 


‘ Brethren, not a new commandment do I write unto you, 
But an old commandment which ye had from the beginning : 
This old commandment is the doctrine which you heard from the 
beginning ; 
_Again, a new commandment I write to you.’ 


‘ Little children, it is the last hour: 
And as ye have heard that the antichrist is to come, 
Even now many antichrists have appeared ; 
Whence we may know that it is the last hour.’ 


‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not: 
Whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, nor known him.’ 


The whole Epistle abounds with instances of antithetical duplica- 
tion, or emphatic repetitions, and balanced sentences. 

2. The second characteristic of Hebrew poetry which your Con- 
tributor finds in the Apocalypse, is, the general accordance in the 
length of the members of the sentences; but this, again, is a cha- 
racteristic of rhetorical composition, and naturally results from an — 
2 xiomatic, antithetical style. The Epistle of James will be found to © 
approach quite as near to the poetical style, in this respect, as the 
Apocalypse. 

3. The third mark of Hebrew poetry that is adduced is, the dis- 
tribution into stanzas. The Apocalypse ‘is distributed into a 
regular number of parts, and these are divided, and subdivided, 
with perfect order.’ Your Contributor then refers to the seven- 
fold division which occurs in the number of the epistles, the seals, 
the trumpets, and the plagues, and to what Professor Stuart styles 


* ‘If the predominance of parallel constructions is a sufficient reason for 
this mode of printing, then it might be adopted with propriety in many 
works which all the world regards as prose; in various parts, at least, of 
Seneca, Augustin, Larochefoucauld, Pascal, Johnson, and even Macaulay. 
The extent to which it might be carried is exemplified by Bishop Jebb’s 
ingenious effort to extend Lowth’s system to the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, in doing which he actually prints long extracts from the Gospels in 
the form of Lowth’s Isaiah.'—J. A. Alexander on ‘ the Earlier Prophecies of 
Isaiah.’ Introd. xlviii. 
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the ‘triplicity’ which forms the more general principle of the 
arrangement. But, again, it must be asked, is this artificial. 
arrangement peculiar to poetical composition? Professor Stuart 
adduces, as instances of the same ‘ triplicity,’ that, ‘in the New 
Testament, we have the genealogy of Matthew ’ (i.e., the genealogy 
of Our Lord given by Matthew) ‘ divided into three series of twice 
seven ; Peter’s vision, in Acts x., was thrice repeated ; Peter denied 
Christ thrice ; Paul besought the Lord thrice; the master of the 
barren fig-tree came three years seeking fruit; a woman hid leaven 
in three measures of meal ; and so threescore is often employed.’— 
(Stuart, vol. i. p. 144.) It would have been more apposite to refer 
to the dreams of Pharaoh’s officers,—the three vine-branches and 
three baskets which severally denoted three days; to the double 
emblem of the seven years of plenty and the seven of famine; to 
the three temptations of Our Lord; the three chosen witnesses of 
the transfiguration. But how absurd would it be to adduce these 
as instances of poetic arrangement! Stuart’s definition of what he 
calls ‘the principle of numerosity,’ is this; ‘that the Apocalypse 
throughout, with scarcely an exception, is so arranged, that either 
the number 3, or else 7, 4, 10, 12, and (if parallelism be counted) 
2, control its modes of development, i.e., the arrangement of its 
parts, greater and smaller, the grouping of its objects, the assignment 
of attributes to them, the epexegetical clauses, and the order of action, 
main and subordinate.’ From this artificial arrangement the Ame- ~ 
rican Critic would infer the skill and ingenuity of the author of the 
work. No one who believes in the true prophetical character of 


“the Apocalypse can assent to this inference; and the peculiar 
arrangement may be shown to admit of a far more satisfactory 


explanation. Professor Stuart confounds, indeed, in his definition 
of the principle of numerosity, two things obviously distinct ; the 
symbolical use of numbers, and a methodical arrangement of matter, 
exhibiting numerical coincidence. But, upon his own showing, 
this principle, although a striking feature of oriental literature, is 
not a mark or characteristic of poetical composition. It is found 
in the purest ‘prose. A regularity of arrangement is rejected by 
many forms of poetry, while the principle of order is found govern- 
ing still more conspicuously the methods of logicians and rhetorical 
discourses. 

That there are passages in the Apocalypse which partake of a 
poetical character, no one will dispute; but your Contributor 
labours to show, that ‘the Apocalypse is a poem, having both the 
form and the spirit of Hebrew poetry ;’ and he finds, in the epistles 
to the seven churches, a ‘ repetition of the same couplet :’ 


‘He who has an ear, let him hear 
What the Spirit declares to the churches.’ 


We might just as well consider Our Lord’s oft-repeated words, 
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‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear, as a line of poetry ; or 
the seven-times reiterated denuneiation, ‘Wo unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ as giving the character of poetry to the 
discourse in the xxilid. chapter of Matthew. 

The Apocalypse has not the form of poetry; yet, if it were a 
work abounding with poetical machinery and imagery, as Stuart 
contends, we must still allow it to be ‘ poetic in its genius and 
nature.’ ‘In his symbols,’ remarks the learned Critic, John ‘ most 
of all resembles Daniel; in his angelic machinery, (so to speak,) he 
resembles both Daniel and Zechariah.’ (Stuart, vol. i. p. 128.) 
No one, we believe, has treated the books of those elder prophets 
as poetry.* But, in fact, symbols are not imagery in the proper 
sense of the term: they are signs, not pictures ; they do not appeal 
to the imagination. When, therefore, Stuart recognises ‘an unin- 
terrupted and continuous employment of symbols’ as a peculiarity 
distinguishing the Apocalypse, he strangely errs in supposing that 
he has detected a mark of poetic fancy or invention. There is 
nothing graphic or picturesque in the emblematic representations. 
No poetical ideas are called up by the prophetic cipher. As this 
is a point of essential importance, I beg leave to transcribe from a 
recent work, a passage of some length, in which the true character 
of the Apocalyptic visions is illustrated :— 


‘The close resemblance between this representation (Rev. iv.) and the 
description of the quadriform living creatures in the first vision of Ezekiel, 
has led various expositors to speak of the imagery employed by St. John, 
as selected from that prophet, or as formed upon this vision. Were we to 
admit this, we must, of course, view the Apocalypse as a fiction. St. John 
affirms, that he saw what he describes; nor is there any more reason to 
suppose that his description is fictitious, than to regard that of Ezekiel as 
mere poetic invention. On comparing the two descriptions, however, we 
find a difference between them which affords a convincing proof that St. 
John did not copy from Ezekiel, but described the appearances presented 
to him. By Ezekiel, the living creatures were seen in motion, and he 
perceived them to be quadriform. ‘To St. John, it would seem, that only 
one face of each figure was visible, so that each appeared to him to have a 
different form, although, from the parallel vision, we may suppose them to 
have been quadriform. In neither vision can we imagine that the true 
forms of actual existences are portrayed; but it might be expected that 
the emblematic appearances would be similar, as having a correspond- 
ing import. The true meaning, we venture to believe, was perfectly 
well understood by the ancient Jews, although to us the hieroglyphic 
has become an insolvable enigma. It evidently expressed, however, or 
included, the idea of universality or totality; and one of the most 
probable conjectures derives the complex emblem from the banners of 
the four tribes who occupied the outermost posts of the encamped host 


* Archbishop Newcome and Dr. Blayney have, indeed, arranged some 
portions of the visions of Zechariah in a metrical form, but the prosaic 
character of many parts defies the utmost ingenuity of those critics whe 
wish to give it a poetical shape. 
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of Isracl. In the vision of Ezekiel, the appearances are supposed to refer 
to the angelic hosts: in the Apocalypse, it is clear that they Cenote the 
general company of the redeemed; although, as the scene is in the hea- 
venly temple or the invisible world, we must suppose the spirits of the 
departed just to be intended. By them, and by the four and twenty 
elders, homage and worship are rendered to The Lamb; and by them, the 
chorus of praise is sustained, which, ever and anon, breaks upon the ear of 
the rapt apostle in the intervals between the historic visions. In a human 
composition, these elders and living creatures, together with their angelic 
associates, might be termed the machinery ; but, apart from the impropriety 
of applying that term to the visions of inspiration, there is a most essen- 
tial distinction between the allegories of poetic invention, and the hiero- 
glyphical combinations which are intended to exhibit what is not ideal, but 
real, though by an emblematic medium. The distinction is not merely 
between truth and fiction, because allegory and fiction may be the vehicle 
of truth, but between what is pictured to the imagination, and what is, both 
in form and in substance, unimaginable, an idea addressed to the under- 
standing. An emblem is not a picture; it is a sign of what real ly exists, 
but not of any appearance in nature. For example, the representation of 
“a lamb asit had been slain, having seven horns andseven eyes,” would not 
form a picture, any more than the monstrous combinations of mythology, 
or the red lions or two-headed eagles of heraldry; but the symbol cannot 
be mistaken as descriptive of the character and attributes of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. All the appearances of the Apocalyptic visions are, in like man- 
ner, symbolic, not pictorial ; imbodying ideas, not images ; what is revealed 
as truly existing being left as unimaginable as ever. Thus, in the visions of 
the new heaven and the new earth, all that is symbolical—the city with its 
twelve foundations, the river of the water of life, the tree of life on either 
side of it—bafiles conception. Those passages which convey the most dis- 
tinct and impressive ideas of the heavenly felicity are all literal and nega- 
tive: ‘“ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; andthere shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, nor shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away.” ’—Jiterary History of the 
New Testament, pp. 566—569. 


The method of interpreting the Apocalypse as poetry, which is 
now so much in vogue among the German critics, is but the natural 
result of the memorable change which took place about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in the method of interpreting the 
prophecies of Isaiah as remains of ancient Jewish literature, and 
to which Bishop Lowth’s ingenious and accomplished criticisms 
undesignedly, but unhappily, led the way. Professor Alexander, 
of New Jersey, in his very erudite and valuable work upon the 
‘ Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah,’ (perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion of American scholarship to biblical criticism in the present 
day,) has forcibly pointed out the injurious influence of Lowth’s 
brilliant success upon the cause of sound interpretation and en- 
lightened criticism :— 


‘ Believing justly that the exposition of the prophet’s writings had been 
hindered and perplexed by a failure to appreciate the figurative dress in 
which his thoughts were clothed, the learned and accomplished prelate 
undertook to remedy the evil, by presenting in the strongest light, and in 
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extreme relief, this single aspect of Isaiah’s writings. In attempting this- 
he was unconsciously led to over-colour and exaggerate the real points of 
difference between the ordinary prose of history or legislation and the 
lively, elevated prose of prophecy ; applying to the latter all the distinctive 
terms which immemorial usage had appropriated to the strictly metrical 
productions of the Greek and Roman poets. This error led to several 
unfortunate results. ‘The only one that needs be mentioned here is, the 
apparent countenance afforded by Lowth’s theories and phraseology to the 
contemporary efforts of the earlier neologists in Germany to blot out the 
distinction between poetry and prophecy, between the ideal inspiration of the 
muses and the real inspiration of the Holy Ghost. By the German 
writers, these new notions were soon pushed ‘to an extreme. Besides the 
total change of phraseology, some went so far as to set down the most 
express predictions as mere poetical descriptions of events already past. 
From this extreme position occupied by Eichhorn and some others, De 
Wette and Gesenius receded, as they aid. from the critical extravagance of 
multiplying authors and reducing the ancient prophecies to fragments. 
They admitted, not only that many portions of Isaiah had reference to 
events still future when he wrote, but also that he was inspired ; reserving 
to themselves the right of putting a convenient sense on that equivocal 
expression Where the obvious exposition of a passage would con- 
vert it into a distinct prediction, Gesenius and Hitzig usually try to show 
that the words really relate to something near at hand, and within the reach 
of a sagacious human foresight; while Ewald and Umbreit, in the same 
case, choose rather to convert it into a vague anticipation. But they all 
agree in this: that where the prophecy can be explained away in neither of 
these methods, it must be regarded as a certain proof of later date.’— 


J. A. Alexander on ‘ I'he Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah.’ Introd. pp. xxxvii., 
XXxviii. 


It is in this school that Professor Stuart has learned his critical 
and exegetical method of dealing with the Apocalypse ; and, with 
the exception of the doubts cast by the German commentators upon 
the genuineness of portions of Isaiah, the above account accurately 
describes the process by which he fritters away the distinction 
between poetry and prophecy, and resolves the clearest predictions 
into sagacious foresight or vague anticipation. From the rational- 
istic school of Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Eichhorn, he differs in 
respect to the Apocalypse, only as Ewald does in regarding Isaiah 
as inspired ; ‘which admission really extends, however, only to a 
kind of vague poetical anticipation, wholly exclusive of distinct 
prophetic foresight of the distant future.’ But the American 
Critic goes even beyond this, in ridiculing the idea that John was 
‘a chronicler of civil events.’ ‘In what way,’ he asks, ‘ could it 
either console or encourage John’s readers, to be told that, at some 
future day, a great part of the church would become heretical, or 
act the part of apostates, and persecute and destroy true Chris- 
tians as badly as the heathen were then doing?’ The question 
raised plainly implies a denial that such Divine predictions were | 
delivered: on the supposition that the future apostacy of the | 
Christian church stands plainly revealed in the Apocalyptic visions, © 
the scepticism of the critic becomes impiety. But was Isaiah less a 
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‘chronicler’ of civil events than John? Do the prophecies of 
Zechariah and Daniel partake less of the character of ‘a syllabus 
of the civil and ecclesiastical history of distant ages’ than those 
of the Apocalypse? The distinction between civil and eccle- 
siastical history, in this reference, is, indeed, puerile and falla- 
cious; and were it applied to the ancient prophecies, it would 
be seen to be ridiculous. The Apocalypse is a prophetic dis- 
closure of the scheme of Divine Providence, embracing the four 
stages of prosperity, civil discord, declension, and calamitous ruin, 
through which the Roman empire was to pass,—the protracted 
struggle which the Christian faith had to sustain against paganism 
prior to its political overthrow,—and the subsequent judgments of 
Heaven upon apostate Christendom. The overthrow of empires, 
the punishment of nations, whether indicated by the symbolic 
language of prophecy, or recorded by the pen of history, are 
political events. To deny the historical application of the predic- 
tion, is to destroy the character and evidence of prophecy. It is 
melancholy to reflect that a man who has merited so high a reputa- 
tion by his biblical labours, should have devoted his closing years 
to this mistaken and unhappy attempt to invalidate the ‘true and 
faithful sayings’ of the prophecy of this book, so far as regards 
their definite historical purport, and to convert the ‘testimony of 
Jesus’ into ‘an epopee !’ 


C. 


LV. 
FOSTER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.« 


In this ‘Correspondence,’ Foster, whether intentionally or not, 
was ‘writing memoirs of himself.’ Indeed, as his essays were 
letters, so many of his letters are essays; their worth consisting 
chiefly in the perpetual exposition which they contain of his own 
original mind and character. His life was spent in a struggle to 
utter himself. He burned to make himself understood; and 
resented, now his own inability, and now the incapacity of his 
audience. This simple fact is the key to much that appeared 
enigmatical in his conduct. It accounts for his long and numerous 
letters ; for, in these, he could utter sighs, aspirations, self-dissa- 
tisfactions, questionings, wonderings: and hope for a measure of 
sympathy. Accordingly, in the portion of his voluminous corre- 
spondence which the good taste of his biographer has here laid 


* The Life and Correspondence of John Foster ; edited by J. E. Ryland. 
With Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a Companion, by John Shep- 
— Author of Thoughts on Devotion, &. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 

ackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1846. 
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before us, we gain many a deep and impressive insight into the 
dim and remote recesses of his mind. But the more there is 
revealed of it, the more there is suggested of the unrevealed. We 
feel respecting it as if we had hazarded the solution of an enigma, 
assured at the same time that it involved a profounder meaning 
than we had reached : or, like persons who, after often visiting the 
cave-cathedral of San Marco—so rich and strange without, so full 
within of shadow without gloom, of complexity without confusion, 
and of all kinds of mystic solemnity,—feel persuaded that they 
have left its most important secrets unvisited; and return again 
with the firm determination to explore them ; but depart, after all, 
with the conviction that they have passed by the most cryptic and 
important parts of this old architectural mystery. ‘There is yet 
an apartment or two in the interior of my mind, into which you 
have not penetrated, he could say to Hughes, who was yet, for 
years, his guardian angel in theology and religion. And we feel 
that he has left us, after all, with his mind but dimly explored, its 
secrets only half told. 

In the remarks following we do not propose to speak formally 
of his life—in the ordinary acceptation of that term. His was 
chiefly an internal existence. He seldom wandered from the 
scenes within. ‘ Men realise their existence in the surrounding 
objects that act upon them and form the interests of self, rather 
than in that very se/f, that interior being, which is thus acted upon. 
So that this being itself, with its thoughts and feelings, as distinct 
from the objects of those thoughts and feelings, but rarely occupies 
its own deep and patient attention.’ In that little exterior circle 
he was merely a visitor. He lived intensely only when he with- 
drew and went within. Happy as he was in his family, his select 
friendships, his literary occupation, and in preaching, it is evident 
that the whole interested him chiefly as it varied and multiplied the 
phenomena of the breast, and called him anew to introspection and 
reflection. It is of the very nature of originality—his capital dis- 
tinction—that it should be so. If all the world had come to 
believe that man is formed entirely by external circumstances, the 
advent of a character like that of Foster would be sufficient to 
falsify the theory. His life was, from the first, eminently sub- 
jective. Hence, his views of things underwent but little change. 
His democracy became somewhat modified, and his theology more 
fixed; but, as his mode of looking at subjects, and the point from 
which he saw them, were peculiarly his own, he could be but 
slightly indebted to the traditional views of others. His after-life 
was only the development of the child of ‘infinite shyness,’ at the 
‘ small farm-house in the parish of Halifax,’ with ‘a painful sense of 
an awkward but entire individuality,’ thoughtful and silent, and 
shunning ‘the companionship of boys whose vivacity was merely 
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physical and uninspired by sentiment ;? and of the youth at Brearly 
Hall, with feelings incommunicable, and, at times, ‘a recoil from 
human beings into a cold interior retirement, dissociated from the 
whole creation,’ yet often repeating, ‘we want to put a new face 
upon things.’ This self-contained being began life with wonder- 
ing—trembling with emotion at certain words ; regarding the first 
flower of the spring as a fearful thing ; seeing a whole summer in 
a green leaf; and a hint of infinite depth in a surface; and of 
infinite space in an atom ; and the steps of that ladder ‘ whose top 
reached to heaven’ in the commonest ascent ; and the barriers of 
the invisible world in an ordinary fence or a dead wall; and myste- 
rious hieroglyphics everywhere. So that, could he have realised his 
own suggestion—that of a man living back again to his infancy, 
through all the scenes of his life, and giving back from his mind 
and character, at each time and circumstance, as he repassed it, 
exactly that which he took from it when he was there before, 
curious as it would be to see the fragments and exuvie of the moral 
man lying here and there along the retrograde path, still more 
remarkable would it be to observe the disproportion between the 
richness and importance of the spoils and the slender occasions 
whence he detached and derived them, and to find how substan- 
tially he was in the beginning of this train of modifications and 
acquisitions what he was at the end. It was the consciousness of 
this which led him to prescribe to a man writing memoirs of him- 
self ‘not so much to enumerate the mere facts and events of life, as 
to discriminate the successive states of the mind, and so trace the 
progress of what may be called the character.’ He himself half 
created what he saw and felt. 

On all hands, it is conceded that Foster’s grand mental character- 
istic was originality. But originality cannot, from its very nature, 
be preconceived ; it requires analysis and illustration. To say of a 
mind that it is original, is to tell us merely what it is not—that it 
is not common-place ; in what respects it differs from the common- 
place remain to be ascertained. We propose to venture a few 
remarks in elucidation of what appear to us to be the leading 
characteristics of Foster’s original mind. One of these we have 
glanced at already—his vivid consciousness of individuality ; his ‘ pain- 
ful sense of an entire individuality.’ He once confessed that his 
heart felt a sense of isolation even before his knowledge could make 
comparisons. His ‘involuntary, unreflecting perceptions of the 
mental character’ of his very few early acquaintance, repelled him. 
This early sense of difference and distance from those around him— 
this ‘feeling of a foreigner’—as if he had come into the wrong 
world, appears to have been the earliest intimation of which he 
himself took cognisance of the originality which he subsequently 
developed. Had circumstances cast him into the whirlpool of 
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society and compelled him to remain there, this sense of unique dis- 
tinctness would doubtless have been greatly modified. But the 
congenial solitariness in which he indulged tended, for years at 
least, to increase it. Among the extracts from his journal, we find 
the following, respecting his state of mind while in the vestry of 
Battersea meeting during evening service: ‘ Most emphatic feeling 
of my individuality—my insulated existence—except that close and 
interminable connexion, from the very necessity of existence, with 
the Deity. To the continent of human nature, I ama small island 
near the coast ; to the Divine existence, I am a small peninsula.’ 
‘ How often have I entered a room,’ he records, ‘ with the embar- 
rassment of feeling that all my motions, gestures, postures, and dress, 
were critically appreciated, and sclf-complacently condemned ; but at 
the same time with the bold consciousness that the inquisition could 
reach no further. I have said to myself, My character, that is, the 
man, langhs at you behind this veil.’ How prominently is this 
sense of personal distinctness brought out in the sentence, ‘ I cannot 
love a person who does not recognise my individual character, 
This fact appears to us to be the key to his predilection for the 
society of sensible women. They could at least sympathise with 
his deep sentimentalism; that sympathy would help them to 
understand his peculiar character; and in his sense of that com- 
munion he escaped for the time from the unpleasant consciousness 
of isolation. 

The same keen consciousness of idiosyncracy would account for 
much that appeared sarcastic and severe in his estimate of society. 
He owned that he took a peculiar pleasure in dissecting the system 
of fashion, parade, ceremony, and trifles. ‘I have,’ said he, 
‘examined, ridiculed, and execrated it in a hundred forms, and 
with every variety of language and illustration.” We remember 
reading, several years ago, a paper, by Jane Taylor, called How it 
Strikes a Stranger ; in which an intelligent being from another world 
is supposed to look on death for the first time, and is justly filled 
with amazement at the apathy of the human survivors. In a some- 
what similar manner, Foster appears to have been astounded at the 
facility with which a world of shadows passes for substances. 
Feeling himself to be a distinct and entire being, he could not con- 
ceive how ‘the many’ can rejoice at being characterless. Standing 
apart in his human completeness, he wondered that men generally 
should find their life only in each other’s eyes. Living as he did to 
think, it vexed him to see how men labour and pay to be protected 
from thought. Attaching supreme importance only to the true 
and the real, he surveyed with just indignation the acclamation 
with which the highest distinctions are voted to mere colours ; and 
the prevalent notion, ‘that to look big is to be great ;’ and the rage 
for masks—the only thing for which ‘polished society’ finds 
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emotion enough to be in a rage—except, indeed, for that other 
object, of chastising those who will not join the great masquerade, 
or who attempt to expose it. Perhaps there is no man given to 
occasional reflection who does not catch a glimpse, now and then, of 
the hollowness of the illusive scene through which he is moving; 
and start at the sight. The truth is, there are two invisible 
worlds—the God-made, and the man-made ; the future and the pre- 
sent. Things as they are are coated over and concealed, and are 
wide as the poles from things as they seem. The great majority 
have to leave the world in order to know it. Now much of the 
surprise and resentment which may be supposed to await them at 
the unveiling of the scene, Foster antedated, for to him the veil 
was more than half transparent. This just resentment, indeed, 
became ill-judged and indiscriminate when it led him to the length 
of reprobating all church organisation. Between the Christian 
church as an institution, and the conduct of its members, there is 
the same relative distinction as between society as an institution 
and the character of the individuals composing it ; and yet, bad as 
men may be, he would not have thought of calling for the utter 
disruption of society. In describing the inconsistent condition of 
a large proportion of so-called Christians, we are quite ready to 
admit that even he could not easily have employed language of too 
great strength: ‘As to religion, they are in a religious diving- 
bell ; religion is not circumambient, but a little is conveyed down 
into the worldly depth, where they breathe by a sort of artificial 
inlet—a tube.’ 

Another of Foster’s characteristics, to which we also adverted 
in our opening remarks, was his power and habit of introspection. 
By this, he was able to go in, so to speak, and inquire into the 
reasons of his individuality. 

He, the subject, was almost habitually his own object. God 
had given him that most wonderful of created things—a mind, 
and he set himself apart to study its phenomena. ‘ I am obtain- 
ing the analysis of it, piece by piece,’ said he, ‘ at the cost of a 
great and sometimes painful attention.’ Objects which beguile 
the ordinary mind away from itself, his mind appropriated, ‘ en- 
closed, and carried away,’ to operate on apart, and at leisure; the 
very process making him, not the less, but the more vividly con- 
scious of his mental life. Hear him when he is in the presence of 
nature :—‘ Stood in a solitary grove, just opposite to a large cas- 
cade, on which I looked with long and fixed attention. Most 
interesting to observe the movements of my own mind, particu- 
larly as to the ideas which come from distant, unseen objects and 
scenes. The images of several favourite persons, but particularly 
one, came around me with an aspect inconceivably delicious. 
Tried to ascertain how much of this charm was added to those 
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images by the influence of the beautiful scene where they appeared 
to me.” When he appears most absorbed by the external, he is at 
his favourite post within, watching what is going on there. The 
cascade puts into motion the machinery of his mind, and forthwith 
he can look at nothing but how it works. In another part of his 
journal he records, ‘ 1 have often noticed the process in my mind, 
when, in the onset of a journey or day, I have set myself to 
observe whatever should fall within my sphere. For some time at 
first I can do no more than take an account of bare facts; as, 
there is a house; there a man; there a tree; such a speech 
uttered ; such an incident happens; and so on. After some time, 
however, a larger enginery begins to work; I feel more than a 
simple perception of objects ; they become environed with an atmo- 
sphere and shed forth an emanation. They come accompanied 
with trains of images, moral analogies, and a wide, diffused, vital- 
ised, and indefinable kind of sentimentalism. Generally, if one 
can compel the mind to the labour of the first part of the process, 
the interesting sequel will soon follow. After one has passed a 
few hours in this element of revelation, which presents this old 
world like a new vision all around, one is ashamed of so many 
hundred walks and days which have been vacant of observation 
and reflection” Thus the most resolute determination to observe 
other things, not only cannot prevent him from observing the 
effect upon his own mind, but becomes the occasion of self- 
study. 

Conceive of a man who should be suddenly made conscious of 
all the vital operations which are constantly going on within him ; 
every part of his body transparent; every process audible; now 
marking, as he moved, the strain and stress of his muscular cord- 
age; and now listening, as he sat, to the loud play of every vein- 
valve as the streams of his blood rushed through their many 
channels. Such is an image of what Foster’s mind appears to 
have been to him, as an object for observation. Its phenomena 
appear to have stood out distinctly to his eye—as distinctly as the 
‘ cascade ’—and, like that, to have riveted his gaze. It should be 
remembered, however, that this remarkable habit of self-obsery- 
ation presupposed that the phenomena observed were remarkable. 
The power would never have become a habit—the eye, charmed by 
external objects, would never have accustomed itself to look away 
to the world within, unless it had been sure to meet with some- 
thing which would richly repay it. 

Now it was this habit of introspection, partly, and the profound 
interest which he felt in studying his mental states, that made him 
refer to his mind so frequently as to give to his remarks an ap- 
pearance (we do not say of egotism, but) of egoism. He himself 
seems to have dreaded and deprecated misconstruction on this 
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point. The truth is, however, that such philosophical self-consi- 
deration is natural—is inevitable—to a mind in a right state. 
Conversion itself includes self-restoration ; a restoration which, so 
far from producing vanity, kills it. And we can easily conceive of 
Foster watching the surface of his mind, and reporting every ripple 
that appeared on it, with as utter an absence of self-reference as if 
the object of his regard were the mind of a stranger, or the face 
of a lake. Indeed, he often speaks of it as if it were a foreign 
mind; or as if he had managed somehow to place it opposite to 
him, and had then sat down to gaze at it. As far, however, as 
he studied it with a moral self-reference, it was a discipline of 
humiliation. A glance at it often called forth the language of keen 
self-reproach. To his habit of self-observation, and to the know- 
ledge of human nature which he thus acquired, may also be traced, 
we think, that genuine politeness which marked his conduct to the 
young and the poor, and which has been well defined as benevolence 
in little things. By a kind of mental substitution he adapted him- 
self to their position, and made them feel that they were of some 
consequence. To the same source, partly, may be ascribed the 
power which he possessed—the dramatic power—of so presenting 
an abstruse view as to be intelligible, and even interesting, to the 
uneducated. He saw it for them, before he showed it to them. 
Perhaps the most obvious attribute of Foster’s mind—though 
not more conducive to originality than those already named—was 
great activity and intensity of philosophical imagination. If the 
other qualities which we have specified, made him, to a certain 
extent, a man by himse'f, this gave him a world of his own to live 
in. ‘I like my mind,’ said he, ‘for its necessity of seeking the 
abstraction of every subject ; but, at the same time, this is, with- 
out more knowledge and discipline, extremely inconvenient, and 
sometimes the work is done very awkwardly or erroneously.’ The 
abstraction which he attained, however, was not that of metaphy- 
sical truth. He was satisfied with the how, without seeking for the 
preceding why. And it was the perception that he had not ex- 
plored this preceding sphere of inquiry, probably, which produced 
that sense of self-dissatisfaction of which he here complains. As 
an illustration, we may cite that entry in his journal in which he 
remarks on it as a ‘ certain fact, that whenever a man prays aright, 
he forgets the philosophy of it, and feels as if his supplications 
really would make a difference in the determinations and conduct 
of the Deity.’ Now the way in which the mind comes to feel this, 
its perplexities and struggles, and its state when entirely occupied 
with this great practical conviction, he would have analysed, and 
exhibited, and placed in the most impressive light ; but the meta- 
physical truth which it presupposes, or ‘ forgets,’ he too would 
either have passed by as uncongenial to his taste, or else would have 
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seen it intuitively and have simply announced it; in this respect, 
resembling his own description of Lord Chatham, that, ‘ in his 
speeches, he did not reason; but struck, as by intuition, directly 
on the results of reasoning, as a cannon-shot strikes the mark 
without revealing its course through the air as it moves towards its 
object.’ He himself deplored it as a great defect in his intellectual 
economy, that, though he had made many observations on men and 
things, he had allowed these observations to remain in insulated 
bits, and had seldom referred them to any general principles of 
truth, or of the philosophy of the human mind. And he closes 
the reflection with this query, ‘ Has this defect been owing to 
indolence or incapacity ?? The question appears to us to be suffi- 
ciently answered by his own statement, that such writers as 
Cudworth, Locke, and Hume, he could not understand. Such 
confessions, indeed, from such a man, must be always received 
with large abatements ; for genius measures itself by its own ideal 
standard. But, evidently, his mental constitution was decidedly 
averse to mere metaphysical abstractions. Truth, in its bare logical 
relations, had no charms for him. And we can easily conceive 
that the subtile disquisitions of the schoolmen, or the pure abstrac- 
tions of transcendentalism, would have maddened him. Specula- 
tion, indeed, was one of his most congenial exercises; but his 
remotest speculations loomed in the imaginative atmosphere of his 
mind, and came near. Abstractions came to him only to be 
clothed ; and metaphysics to be painted. He could not see a truth 
until it had become radiant in the imagery with which his own 
mind invested it. And that imagery—how appropriate, varied, 
unexpected! Objects the most remote, unpromising, and familiar, 
are alike, and with the greatest facility, laid under contribution. 
Images, from all elements and worlds, come to do his bidding. 
Literally, they do his bidding, not he, theirs. Imagination never 
seduces him from his object, but obediently waits on his judgment ; 
never leads him to indulge in those vague generalities of statement 
which resent and resist all exceptions and modifications. On the 
contrary, such qualifying clauses abound, at times, to redundancy ; 
except, indeed, that they serve to show his extreme anxiety not to 
impair his usefulness by magnifying a fact, or exaggerating a 
sentiment. 

One of the subjects which had a fearful attraction for his imagi- 
nation was the invisible world. He wondered, as he said, ‘ that we 
should be here so remarkably separated by that thick-shaded 
frontier of death, which I see yonder, from the amplitude of exist- 
ence” The strength of his imagination made that frontier so 
palpable, and brought it so near, that he seems to have felt im- 
patient at his not being able to enter it at pleasure. Mentally, he 
often saw people approaching the confines of the future state—just 
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entering—and he felt amazed at their insensibility to the fact. 
He considered that ‘ one object of life should be to accumulate a 
great number of grand questions, to be asked and resolved in 
eternity.’ Accordingly, the death of a friend almost excited his 
envy, and filled him with impatience to be initiated into the secrets 
of the unseen state. ‘The nearer | approach by advancing age,’ 
said he, ‘to the grand experiment, the more inquisitive—l might 
almost say, restlessly inquisitive—I become respecting that other 
scene and state of our existence.” From early life he appears to 
have been fascinated by the ‘superlatively grand and consoling 
idea of death.’ The most attractive parts of his religious corre- 
spondence are those which relate to the state after death.* And 
the deep interest which he felt in one who was to be admitted 
before him into the invisible region, is seen in the nine admirable 
letters to a dying child. ‘Before you will have returned from the 
continent,’ he impressively wrote to Sir J. Easthope, a few days 
before his dissolution, ‘I shall have made a much greater and 
more mysterious journey ;’ and his long habit of intense communion 
with the mysterious region lying at the termination of that 
journey, awakens the idea that he would enter it as a scene com- 
paratively familiar, and many of whose wonders he must have pre- 
viously anticipated. We may here express our conviction, that his 
rejection of the doctrine of eternal punishment was ascribable, 
chiefly, to’ the vividness of his apprehension of endless duration. 
This is a doctrine on which, of course, Scripture is the only 
authority. But the force with which his imagination projected 
itself into the depths of futurity, grasped successive ages, and 
made their crowded suffering present to his mind, appears to have 
incapacitated him for doing justice to the language of Divine 
revelation on the subject. The truth is, he could believe the 
doctrine only as he painted it—made it present and actual to his 
mind. And as the conception was unendurable to Ais imagination, 
he rejected it. The imaginative part of his nature it was which 
recoiled from the awful doctrine. 

His ardent admiration of grand natural scenery may be traced, 
partly, we think, to the sense of dissatisfaction with which he 
would desist from his imaginative attempts on the invisible world. 
It was like returning from a region where he had been fretted, 
frowned on, and unsuccessful, to one which waited to weleome and 
smile on him. To a mind disquieted and harassed by an habitual 
wrestling with moral difficulties, every stream is an Abana, every 
tree and shrub medicinal. This healing effect of nature is pro- 
duced, partly, by its peculiar power of diverting the mind from the 
subjects which had pre-occupied it ; and, partly, by the interesting, 
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yet unexciting, nature of the new appeals which it makes to the 
imagination. Engravings, books of travels, and, at one period, 
romances, had, for the same reason, a great charm for Foster’s 
mind ; they served not only to detain his thoughts from the dark 
invisible, but allowed his fancy to take the reins and ‘ wander at its 
own sweet will.” That, however, which chiefly enchanted him 
with nature, was its suggestive and symbolical power. He saw 
truth chiefly in images and analogies ; and here they were. The 
‘astonishing number of analogies with moral truth, he remarks, 
‘strike one’s imagination in wandering and musing through the 
scenes of nature. Or, is analogy a really existing fact; or merely 
an illusive creation of the mind within itself?” ‘1 want to extract 
and absorb into my soul the sublime mysticism that pervades all 
nature, but I cannot. I look on all the vast scene as 1 should on 
a column sculptured with ancient hieroglyphics, saying, “There is 
significance there,” and despairig to read. At every turn it is as 
if I met a ghost of solemn, mysterious, and undefinable aspect ; but 
while I attempt to arrest it, to ask the veiled secrets of the world, 
it vanishes.’ 

Now, if we do not greatly mistake, it is this passion for nature 
—this utter abandonment, at times, to the indescribable emotions 
excited by external objects—which goes far towards accounting for 
that ‘ vagrancy of mind’ of which he so often complained ; and for 
that strong disinclination to literary labour, which cost him so 
many a painful struggle. The enjoyment which he derived from 
receiving these impressions was incomparably greater than that 
which he experienced in imparting them. In addition to which, 
he appears to have been often paralysed by the conviction that he 
had not the power of imparting them. He would fain have 
daguerreotyped them for others, as nature did for him ; and because 
he could not do this, he could not bring himself even to make the 
attempt of transferring them in any manner. Hence, too, arose 
that contrast between his purposes and his performances, which 
occasioned him so much self-reproach. ‘ No one,’ an early friend 
remarks, ‘was better qualified to write on “ decision of character.” 
It was from early life the habitual characteristic of his mind.” On 
the contrary, we should say, with much deference, that his great 
qualification to write on decision of character was his own painful 
experience of the evils of indecision ; just as his essay ‘On the term 
Romantic’ betrays the experienced visionary. The two views, how- 
ever, are easily reconcilable. The character most noted for 
decision is not without its yielding points ; while the most waver- 
ing will be firm in some circumstances. The evidence adduced by 
his early friend in proof of his decision, is, that ‘he was always 
examining everything that came within the range of his observa- 
tion; neither wind nor weather, night nor day, offered any obstacle; 
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he accomplished his purpose.’ In other words, and in verification 
of the distinction we have made between his receiving and impart- 
ing impressions, he surrendered himself almost entirely to the 
process of having an order of emotions excited to which his sus- 
ceptibilities were peculiarly alive. In this pursuit, he was always 
prompt and energetic. And we have no doubt that, in the 
prospect of obtaining the solution of some of his moral difficulties, 
he would have cheerfully submitted to all the horrors and perils 
encountered by an aspirant in the Isaic mysteries, or by Dante in 
his way to Malebolge. And even as far as the intention of making 
active efforts is concerned, we have no question that there was no 
description of enterprise from which, in speculation, he shrunk ;— 
it is a characteristic of genius to be all but omnipotent in its un- 
uttered projects. But the energy requisite for putting his mind 
in systematic, or even frequent, communication with other minds 
was wanting. ‘Take some of his own confessions; (remembering, 
again, that they must be received with certain deductions, as 
coming from a mind prone to exaggerate some of its faults. —He 
complains of ‘a certain fatality of procrastination ;’ of ‘ the invete- 
rate, most unfortunate habits of indolent, desultory, musing 
vagrancy.’ ‘Oh, how I reprobate this indecision as to what 
character I will assume, and what designs I will attempt!’ ‘That 
I have not written oftener, must be attributed to that excessive 
indolence which is unwilling to purchase even the highest satisfac- 
tion at the price of a little mental labour. I am so fully conscious 
of this unfortunate quality, that I am sometimes ready to wish 
myself engaged in some difficult undertaking, which I absolutely 
must accomplish, or die in the attempt.? ‘1 wish a character as 
decisive as that of a lion or a tiger, and an impetus towards the 
objects of my choice as forcible as theirs towards prey and hostility.’ 
‘The attainment, if possible, of habitual energy, I feel to be an 
urgent duty, and exceeding difficulty. For this purpose I en- 
deavour to assemble a host of impressive considerations around my 
mind to compel it into activity.’ ‘ 

We should not have gone so particularly into this condition of 
Foster’s mind, if it did not appear to us to cast an explanatory 
light on certain fatalistic views which he latterly expressed, asso- 
ciated with disheartening apprehensions as to the result of mis- 
sionary instrumentality, and, indeed, of all beneficent human en- 
deavours for the recovery of mankind. These views—sometimes 
uttered in the tone of apparent misanthropy, but really traceable to 
deep concern and compassion—no doubt acquired much of their 
force from his keen perception of the depth and inveteracy of 
human debasement. Still it is our firm persuasion that the gloom 
which deepened, to his eye, over the horizon of human affairs, pro- 
ceeded unconsciously from within. His own experience had taught 
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him how impotent is the bare perception of truth and duty when 
seen even in the clearest light; and how invincible certain per- 
nicious habits can become, even in the presence of successive efforts 
and laborious struggles to subdue them. And, as the ineffectual 
struggle at length ceased in hopelessness, the shadow of the defeat 
spread all around him. By the necessity of his mental consti- 
tution he viewed everything in relation to himself. Had he been 
as little self-observant and self-exacting as other men, he would 
have remained as hopeful as they are. Jn the pensive view which 
he took of the probable results of all endeavours at the moral im- 
provement of man, he stood in the shadow of his own mental 
history. 

The two or three additional remarks we have to offer on the 
imaginative element in Foster’s character, may be best understood 
by remarks of his own, suggested on the true estimate of a man’s 
talents, as he tells us, after having been several times in Mr. Hall’s 
company; to the effect that the highest order of talent is the 
power of revelation: under which head, we suppose, he would in- 
clude inspiration proper, and the power of imparting new views of 
important truths. The second order of talent being the power of 
development—of disclosing the reasons and the proofs of princi- 
ples, and the causes of facts. And the third order, the power of 
application—of adapting truth to effect. Now, while the second 
order belonged, we think, not exclusively, but pre-eminently, to 
Hall, the first (as far as the human power contemplated is con- 
cerned) belonged pre-eminently to Foster: the third, though in 
different respects, to both. Foster’s mind was renewing and cre- 
ative; not that he can be said to have actually originated any of 
those views whose rapid self-propagation, through a community, 
show that they have ‘their seed in themselves.’ But that great 
prerogative of genius was his which renovates the trite, and invests 
the familiar with new and profound interest. His mind was a cru- 
cible, in which the debased was reduced to its elements; and a 
mould, in which the mutilated and effaced took an original form 
and impression. We can conceive of Foster producing a prose 
epic of solemn grandeur, on some one of those mysteries of our 
being in the gloom of which he so besecchingly lingered; from 
Hall we might rather have looked for a luminous, well-reasoned, 
eloquent treatise on theology or philosophy. Nor was Foster less 
distinguished for the force with which he made truth tell on the 
conscience. This was especially remarkable when he was unmask- 
ing hypocrisy, disenchanting infatuation from its slumbers, or ana- 
tomising the irreligious tastes and aversions of the human mind. 
These last he examines and expatiates on with all the conscious 
security of one who knows that he can expose and trample on them 
at pleasure. His peculiar mode of aggravating his representations, 
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of torturing his antagonist with fearful doubts, of sternly persisting 
in his grave irony and biting sarcasms, and of returning again and 
again to the subject with the same and even increased vigour, until 
he has silenced and overwhelmed him, leaves the mind of the re- 
ligious reader in a state of exulting triumph. However much satis- 
fied before that these tastes and aversions were indefensible, he is 
delighted to find that they can be so clearly shown to be so—that 
so much that is unanswerable can be said for religion. 

We can allow ourselves to name only one other characteristic of 
Foster’s original mind, which we shall do little more than name— 
the unusual height of his ideal standard of perfection. It belongs to 
genius of every degree to erect a standard of perfection ; but the 
requirements of each are peculiar to itself. The exacting nature of 
Foster’s was owing greatly to the last quality of his mind we ad- 
verted to—the imaginative power, which kindled a strong light 
around every object it looked on, revealing its defects, and which 
brought the object into comparison with an order of excellence 
denied to the present condition of humanity. [is literary tastes 
were fastidious, and his judgment of his own style severe. Every 
paragraph he wrote was painfully elaborated. The editor enables 
the reader of those volumes to compare the closing paragraph of 
Foster’s famous missionary sermon in the first edition, with the 
same as it appeared altered in the third edition ; and, taken in con- 
nexion with his own account of how many hours of the utmost 
effort of his mind it cost him, ‘to reduce the wide, and remote, and 
shadowy element of the thought’ to its present definite expression, 
it is quite a curiosity of literature. Where his style is obscure, the 
reader may commonly obtain a glimpse of the idea, as of a moun- 
tain partially veiled in mist, sufficient to satisfy him that he is still 
in the presence of grandeur. Where it is laboured and complicated, 
it is generally the evident result of a Herculean struggle to drag 
some powerful and untractable thought to light, and to make it 
do homage to the subject. He considered that there is‘a great 
deficiency of what may be called conclusive writing and speaking ; 
so that we seldom feel at the end of a paragraph or discourse that 
something is settled and done; our habit of thinking and feeling is 
allowed to be just what it was. And it was evidently his ardent 
aim, especially in relation to the claims of religious truth, to settle 
them with his hearers and readers irrevocably. His habitual con- 
viction that there was always some one thing which it was abso- 
lutely best for him to design or do, joined with the lofty estimate 
he had of what he might be made by some ruling passion, some 
grand object, which should kindle all the ardour his soul was capa- 
ble of, filled him at times with anguish at his actual attainments. 
If ever man fulfilled our Lord’s injunction, ‘Judge yourselves, that 
ye be not judged,’ John Foster was that man. It was his ennobling 
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conception of what man might be, and ought to be, which gave the 
keenest edge to his irony, when denouncing what he deemed the 
political and social impediments to the progress of humanity. And 
it was his sublime idea of what redeemed man is destined to 
become, which made him at one time zealously rebel against the 
earthly limits which confined him, and ‘ struggle earnestly to break 
forth on the infinite field of the universe ;’ at another, to exclaim 
passionately, ‘Oh, what is it to be dead! what is it to shoot into the 
expansion, and kindle into the ardours of eternity !’ and at another 
to say, with equal fervour, ‘ Thanks to that Gospel which opens the 
vision of an endless life; and thanks, above all, to that Saviour- 
Friend who has promised to conduct all the faithful through the 
sacred trance of death into scenes of paradise and everlasting de- 
light!’ In the approaching prospect of that sacred trance, his 
daily prayer was, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ and the great 
atonement was his only hope. Speaking of his weakness to one of 
his two servants, who had both lived with him for about thirty 
years, he mentioned some things which he had not strength to per- 
form; and then added, ‘ But I can pray, and that is a glorious 
thing.’ On another occasion he said to his attendant, ‘Trust in 
Christ—trust in Christ.’ At another time, the servant heard him 
repeating to himself the words, ‘O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ In this spirit of calm 
Christian triumph, he ascended, ‘as a little child,’ to the kingdom 
of heaven, to behold those visions of blessedness which had so often 
exercised his sanctified imagination, and to emulate that perfection 
which had so long been the object of his ardent aspirations. 

Daring the last fifty years, a considerable change has come over 
every department of our religious literature; in the production of 
which Foster’s influence has not been the least important element. 
With less originality and equal power—had that been possible— 
his influence, indeed, would have been more direct and traceable ; 
but less profound and abiding. Few men, of even the most fixed 
mental habitudes, can have read his essays, for instance, without 
being conscious of ardent admiration ; nor could this feeling, 
excited as it would be by his power of mining a subject, and by the 
grasp with which he drags a truth from obscurity, and holds it up 
im the face of day, fail to affect their subsequent thoughts and 
sympathies on kindred subjects: while many an ardent youth, 
whose mind had not yet acquired a character, has doubtless taken 
from them impressions on some subjects never to be obliterated, 
so that, whenever he approaches them afterwards, he will always 
find the essayist there before him. He will never again be able to 
revisit them alone. Foster’s thoughts have this peculiarity in an 
unusual degree, that they refuse to amalgamate with the thoughts 
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of other writers in the recollection of a reader. If they reeur, it is 
with his signature distinctly impressed on them. 

As these volumes are calculated to add considerably to his in- 
fluence on an order of minds likely to intiuence others, we could 
have desired the omission of two or three of his hastily expressed 
sentiments, which, we believe, he himself would have been ready to 
qualify or recall. But these blemishes are comparatively slight ; 
and unless we know the extent of the supervision which the 
biograpker has exercised, it would be rash to pronounce him cen- 
surable for the small degree in which he may appear to have failed. 
Especially, too, as he may have executed his task with the fact 
present to his mind, that the public not unfrequently exercise the 
somewhat incompatible privileges of blaming a biographer, both 
for not enabling them to form their own judgment of his subject by 
withholding nothing, as well as for not exercising his own judg- 
| ment in casting certain things into the shade. Mr. Ryland has 
7 evidently discharged his part with a feeling of deep reverence for 
7 his subject, and a determination to let the .essayist speak for him- 
| self. And long and powerfully will he continue to speak from 
these volumes, as from the invisible world. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OPINIONS ON LANGUAGE, 
| AND OF LANGUAGE ON OPINIONS. 


BY JOHN DAVID MICHALLIS, 


[The Essay, of which we now present our readers with the first part, is 
one of the most valuable of the minor productions of the reiowned bibli- 
cal scholar whose name it bears. The question which forms its theme was 
proposed by the Royal Academy of Prussia, who awarded their prize to this 
| paper. The translation which we have before us is anonymous, but it 
professes to have had the careful revision of Michaclis himself. It bears 
the date of 1769, and we are not aware that it has ever been reprinted. 
| 
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We have found it, as might have been expected, to need a further revision, 

which we have bestowed on it, as well as we could in the absence of the original. 

Some few matters in it are rather out of date in consequence of the great 

advance of philological science since the time of Michaelis; and some 

opinions are expressed in it which are at least questionable, as must be the 

a case, where a single mind attempts the illustration of its views on any sub- 
ject by examples drawn from several different sciences: but the great 
principles, with which the Essay is chiefly occupied, are of universal appli- 
cation, and deserve the thoughtful attention of the unlearned as well as of 
the learned.] 


a I. The Influence of a People’s Opinions on their Language—All 
objects present themselves to our mind under a certain appearance, 

and by this appearance it is that the names we give them and our 
| descriptions of them are ever regulated. Nothing is more evi- 
dent : suppose that every people had from its origin been accus- 
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toed to a particular system of botany ; undoubtedly, the vegetables 
comprehended, among these different people, under the same 
generical appellation would not be the same. Though there be 
not, between languages, a distinction so learned and so systema- 
tical ; still this fiction represents to us at large and more manifestly, 
what must happen in various particulars, among nations of a dif- 
ferent way of thinkmg. There is no language, the origin of which 
is not, by many centuries, prior to that of the systems of botany 
which we are now acquainted with; likewise there are none in 
which may not be observed traces of the infancy of botany, of that 
rude and uncultivated knowledge of vegetables, which was the 
utmost attainment of the early ages: besides those of a visible 
resemblance, they often comprehended under the same denomin- 
ation those which were employed for the like uses, whatever might 
be their other differences. This method was likewise that of the 
most ancient professed botanists ; they divided the classes of plants 
according to the respective benefits reaped from them. All this 
was no more than natural. The first motive for human attention 
fixing itself on the products of nature is their use; this is the 
character which, as it most concerns us, strikes us previously and 
beyond all others. 

All opinions are not received into the language ; in that, neither 
the scholar’s authority nor his demonstrations are regarded, how- 
ever intimately he himself may be convinced of the truth of his 
doctrines. He may make a clamour about the justness of expres- 
sions, he may protest against vulgar errors ; nobody minds him. 
In short, language is a democracy where use or custom is decided 
by the majority; and Horace has pronounced that in languages 
custom is the supreme law. For instance, should a stickler for 
Copernicus and the true system of the world carry his zeal so far 
as to say the city of Berlin sets at such and such an hour, instead of 
making use of the common expression, the sun sets at Berlin at 
such an hour, he speaks the truth to be sure; but his manner of 
speaking it is pedantry. There is only one particular wherein the 
empire of language seems to differ from democracy ; that often 
the commonalty take their rule of speech from persons of education ; 
but is not the like seen in all democratical states ? Is it not a fre- 
quent case for a citizen conscious of his ignorance gladly to defer to 
the opinion of one whom he conceives to have more knowledge and 
understanding ? We need not, therefore, depart from a comparison 
which so well represents what it is intended to represent. 

It is from the opinions of the people and the point of view in 
which objects appear to them, that language receives its form. As 
literature and politeness gain ground in a nation and according to 
the duration of their reign, they extend their influences in the 
language, the commonalty in such times acquiring the knowledge 
of several expressions invented by the learned, as, on the other 
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hand, the latter not seldom adopt popular expressions. If it be 
considered that Greece, and especially the city of Athens, was 
eminently possessed of this advantage, the great prerogatives of 
the Greek language will no longer be wondered at. To this influ- 
ence philosophy and the several branches of literature principally 
contribute, especially when from the dust of the study they pass 
into the mouths both of the secular and the sacred orator, or those 
pretty mouths, which the graces seem to animate, and whose every 
word meets with echos, delighting to repeat it. How many new 
words has not the Wolfian philosophy introduced into our language, 
and how many words has it not stripped of their former import ! 
But all this is nothing in comparison of the consequences, when 
poets of celebrity carry philosophy to the summit of Parnassus, and 
embellish it with the charms of the muses. Being esteemed classi- 
cal authors, everybody is eager to read them; all their innovations 
are acquiesced in; their very faults, in company with so many 
beauties, are admired and have their imitators. Now, only let a 
knot of persons of wit make use of these new expressions as 
approving them, this alone brings them into repute ; the very com- 
monalty affect them ; they spread into universal vogue. 

Not that I pretend to deny, but that one single man, and one 
who, far from being a classical author, is only a private indivi- 
dual in the empire of language, may happen to strike out an 
expression which, with the ideas relative to it, shall be admitted 
into a language. For instance, a witty saying comes from one, it 
pleases the hearers, it is thought just and pretty, or fine, or strong, 
many repeat it, it even meets with plagiarists who father it, thus it 
runs from mouth to mouth, till it grows into a kind of proverb. 
Thus it is that thousands of men become contributors to that 
immense heap of truths and errors, of which the languages of 
nations are the repositories; but what every particular individual 
furnishes is little or nothing: most hazarded expressions do not 
take ; they are like blossoms of which the greater part drop from the 
trees and come to nothing: and even if a new term does take, it 
does not necessarily follow that it annihilates the former: the lan- 
guage, possibly, retains both. The right of creating, as we have 
said before, properly belongs only to classic authors, the fair sex, 
and the people, who are indeed the supreme legislators. 

These are the propositions, which I am now to prove by instances. 

The Greek name of the Deity* is derived from a verb which 
signifies to run, to move one’s self; and many hold that this name 
was originally appropriated to the stars, as the deities which were 
worshipped at the time of the formation of the language, and from 
thence their name came to be that of the Deity. 
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Reason, in explaining the origin of the world, requires only one 
God, but superstition has strangely multiplied the number, and 
this has affected the languages in the Latin particularly : it has left 
very strongly marked traces. The Latin word for God may be said 
to be only plural ; as for Deus in the singular number, its meaning 
does not correspond with the word Dieu in French, or Gott in 
German. Whenever we hear these words, we immediately think 
of the one only God, and we make use of them as a proper name, 
without any article; whereas the Deus of the Latins denotes one 
god amongst several, and should be rendered in French /e dieu, the 
god, when this god is characterised by what goes before ; and 
when not, un des dieua, one of the gods, or simply, un dieu, a god. 
This admits of some exceptions, but I speak of what is most 
usual, 

It may be even said that the Greeks, no less than the Latins, are 
without a term to express the idea which we form to ourselves of 
God; I mean that of a supreme, independent, infinitely perfect 
Being, who has created the world. The gods of the Romans, and 
the demons of the Greeks, were only spirits superior to man by 
their power and the excellence of their nature ; they were nothing 
more than those whom the church has styled angels ; their origin 
was quite as contingent, and their essence not less limited ; like 
them they were only ministers and vicars of the true God. Of this 
God some philosophers seemed to have had a remote view, and to 
have discerned him as it were through a veil ; their most laboured 
definitions of him were extremely vague, inadequate, and imperfect. 
What if they sometimes give him the epithets of Sovereign, of 
Master of the gods, of supreme God, what if they call him the 
thunder hurling God, the God who drives his thundering car along 
the clouds, &e.? These descriptions were very far from being in 
their language so determinate, as the word denoting the Deity is 
in ours: they might indeed imply the notion of an intelligence of 
the first order, but finite and dependent. So that these languages 
had, in reality, the fault attributed to the Chinese, and it is with 
less reason that the latter is said to have no name for the Deity, as 
having no other than that of Sky. It is to the Christian religion 
that we are beholden for a word which expresses, without any con- 
fusion or ambiguity, the philosophical idea of an infinite substance, 
Creator of the Universe, and which distinguishes that substance 
from all the intermediate spirits and angels, eyen in churches, 
where those spirits have a worship of adoration paid to them. 

The opinions of the Jews produced in the Greek language, which 
was spoken at Alexandria, and elsewhere among that nation, a quite 
contrary efiect. The Greeks often gave to their gods the names of 
demon and demonion, and these gods the Jews took to be angels ; 
but, imagining the pagan deities to be sensitive and taking delight 
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in the worship paid to them, they necessarily could take them only 
for rebel angels, and such as were fallen from their exalted ovigin. 
And that this was the real idea they entertained of such spirits is 
well known, and farther that they had transmitted it not only to 
the Christians but even the Arabs: in a word, the most manifest 
impress of it appears in their language: in the Greek of the Jews, 
I mean the Greek Bible, the word demonion signifies a devil. 

Every language, before it has gone through philosophic hands, 
must of necessity be wanting in proper terms for denoting such 
objects as do not come within the verge of the senses, and espe- 
cially metaphysical ideas. Thus Ludolph informs us, that the 
Ethiopians, having but one word for xafure and person, could not 
distinguish those two things in the controversy concerning Christ’s 
two natures. 

On the other hand, when a language has followed philosophy 
through its several revolutions, there will be some change in the 
meaning and import of its philosophic terms. To most Germans 
the word essence or being* carries with it an .idea agreeable to the 
Woltian definition, an idea, however, very different from that which 
divines annexed to it, long before Leibnitz was so much as born, 
when they said that the essence of God is one. I make no doubt 
that they may still give a modern sense to that proposition, as 
couched in our old language; and then they certainly will tind 
nothing mysterious in the doctrine of the Trinity. They will con- 
ceive the Divine essence common to three persons just as easily as 
they conceive the human essence common to millions of persons. 
Formerly essence signitied what at present is meant by eaistence or 
reality ; and Luther, without the least ambiguity, might render the 
eleventh verse of the fourth chapter of the ‘Revelations, Durch 
deinen Willen haben sie das Wesen, i.e., of thy will they hold their 
essence ; but philosophy having introduced some change into the 
language, this passage became “obscure, so that a commentary was 
wanting to it; and one of our divines, Mr. Reinbeek, who had the 
courage to explain Luther in a rational manner, met with an adver- 
sary, who denied the eternity of philosophic essences, maintaining 
that those very essences were produced by God and depended on 
his will. 

The name by which the Germans call the leprosy is taken from 
the external figure as it appears to our eyes.t All over the east, 
where this distemper is almost incurable, it was looked on as a 
punishment of God’s own immediate inflicting. From holy Serip- 
ture we know that this was the opinion of the Jews; and according 


* Wesen. 
+ The German name. for the leprosy is aussatz, or excrescence, which 
may signify the formation of scales on the skin. 
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to Herodotus, it was the belief of the Persians, that the leprosy 
came no other way than as a punishment for having offended the 
sun. From hence it is that the most usual word for the leprosy, 
among the Hebrews, properly signities a stroke or lash with a whip. 

The Greck word for a soul likewise signifies a butterfly, wvx7. 
The Greeks had observed the metamorphosis which the caterpillar 
goes through, and several among them, who believed the immor- 
tality of souls, imagined that, at death, they only quitted their 
nympha to be invested with a dive nature. For this reason it 
was that they made the buttertly the hieroglyphic for representing 
the soul, and at length conferred on that insect the very name of 
the soul. 

The Babylonians had a notion, that a grub, yjr, or kind of wasp, 
went from the fruit of the male palm-tree into the date of the 
female palm-tree, and impregnated it. Whatever there may have 
been in this opinion, it had an influence on the Arabian language, 
between which, and the Chaldean spoken at Babylon, there was onl 
a dialeetical difference. ‘The Arabians denoted the blossom of the 
palm-tree by a name which, literally translated, signifies the palm- 
tree flies; and the Persians, to describe the fecundation of the 
female palm-irce by the male palm-tree, make use of the expression 
to apply the flies. 

Here is another remarkable passage, but the placing it in its full 
light indispensably leads me into a grammatical subtlety. The 
orientals, by whom I mean those several people whose languages 
were derived from one common source, as the Arabs, the Syrians, 
the Chaldeans, and the Hebrews,—the oricntals, I say, seem, from 
time immemorial, to have been acquainted with the sexes of plants, 
which, in our northern countries, is a discovery of no later date 
than the present age; and this is not to be wondered at, for they 
had everywhere before them the palm-tree, in which the two sexes 
are manifest beyond dispute: and it was just as natural to infer 
from that tree to other vegetables, as to infer from animals in 
whom the difference of sex is visible, to those in whom it is, as it 
were, latent. The more the male palm-tree resembles the female 
palm-tree before the fruit ripens, the stronger must the presump- 
tion have been of a difference of sexes in those vegetables where the 
organs of generation are not obvious to the sight ; but the mind of 
man, which delights in analogies, and is for casting all nature in 
the same mould, refines on everything, and spoils truths by over- 
straining them. The orientals thought everything had its dupli- 
cate. ‘God,’ says Mahomet, ‘has created nothmg which is not 
male and female: this holds good in all the productions of the 
earth, it holds good of souls, and even of things where you little 
apprehend any such thing. With such a turn of mind, may not 
they have imagine: those paris of our bodies of which we have two, 
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to be male and female? and this opinion actually occurs in the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew languages ; and these languages may 
be said equally to favour both sexes. To the double members 
they give a masculine termination and a feminine construction : 
and in a passage of the second book of Chronicles, where mention 
is made of the cherub’s two wings, the construction even alter- 
nates, being masculine for the right wing, and feminine for the 
left.* 

On considering that the Hebrews use a similar license relatively 
to the names of animals, and that often, without the least regard 
to the aniinal’s sex, they construe as feminine words of a masculine 
termination, and that this mode of construction is particular to 
this class of nouns, and relative to the double sex of animals, their 
affecting for the double members a singularity so very remote from 
the genius of other languages, will be the less questioned. 

There is a kind of calcareous earth, resembling meal, of which 
inventive hunger has often made use in times of dearth; and by 
several it has’ even been accounted real meal, and a donation of 
heavenly bounty for the relief of the indigent: and this mistake 
has procured it in the German language a name which may be ren- 
dered mountain-meal.t This name is universally used, and the 
learned themselves, to be understood, are obliged to conform to it ; 
thus it will in its turn be a means of perpetuating the mistake from 
whence it took its rise, a mistake by which thousands perhaps have 
suffered, and will suffer. But this last consideration belongs to 
my third section. 

II. Of the advantageous Influence of Languages on Opinions.— 
The proofs of the advantageous influence of language on opinions 
I reduce to a few classes, the number of which unquestionably 
might be greatly augmented, but I shall not so much as attempt 
an enumeration of them; the subject [ well know is inex- 
haustible. 

1. There are happy etymologies, which comprehend accurate de- 
scriptions and real definitions, and which clear up the meanings of 


* 2 Chronicles iii. 11. The following translation in barbarous Latin may 
clear up this to those who are unacquainted with the Hebrew :—Z¢ ala 
cherubi alterius exporrectus erat ad parietem et templi ala altera conjuncta 
ale cherubi prioris. 

+ Bergmehl. M. Gesner, who did me the honour of reading over this piece 
after the first edition of it at Berlin, informs me of an objection which seems 
well grounded. Instead of the mistake giving rise to the name, he rather 
thinks that the name occasions the fatal mistake. Whatever is like meal, 
whatever seems to have been pulverised, may in the German language be 
called mehl, meal, as in some parts of Germany wood reduced to dust by 
worms, is called worm-meh/. ‘This opinion of Mr. Gesnei’s is farther coun- 
tenanced by etymology: meh/, meal, being derived from mahlen, to grind, 
consequently this instance belongs to the third section. 
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words, and disperse that kind of mist in which they are so often 
involved. These etymologies, besides preventing many errors and 
altercations about words, make known to him, whose happiness it is 
to meet with such in his language, truths-of which philosophers, 
less favoured by their language, purchase the attainment by labo- 
rious study. 

When we either pronounce or hear the word glory, we all think 
of something, and in some measure the same thing. We understand 
the word, but as to its etymology we are totally in the dark; it 
conveys no more instruction to us than if we had made use of an 
algebraic character, for instance expressing glory by Z. This 
word does not make known to us in what glory consists, it rectifies 
no error, it does not undeceive either the hair-brained hero, infatu- 
ated with the phantom of glory, or the saturnine moralist who 
affects a contempt of it. The very philosopher, misled by an 
arbitrary sound which custom has annexed to so many confused 
ideas, and often to very false ideas, will give us false definitions. 
This has been the case more than once. Glory has been con- 
founded with the cause productive of it, I mean with internal 
perfection ; it has been defined the sum of all our perfections, and, 
in conformity to that notion, we have been taught that the glory 
of God does not depend on his creatures, nor the glory of the wise 
man on what others think of him. These doctrines, which, in the 
main, turn only on an ambiguity, are with many become so sacred 
and respectable that their zeal would be extremely offended against 
any who should take it into their heads to contest them. If this 
definition, however, be just, either the philosopher from whom 
we received it, or our language, must be without a word for ex- 
pressing the favourable opinion the world entertains of our good 
actions. 

The Greek language has a great advantage in this point. The 
word Adéa, which signifies glory, is, at the same time, a real defi- 
nition of it, and a definition pregnant with consequences. This 
word properly means opinion, and is made use of to denote glory, 
as consisting in the good opinion the world has of us. ’Ev 8é6& 
civat is to be in the good opinion of others, and dédxipos is one of 
whom the public has a good opinion. 

Thus, the Greeks could not but know in what glory consists ; 
this etymology was continually putting them in mind of it; and 
to imagine that there could be any such thing as glory indepen- 
dently of the high opinion entertained of our talents and virtues, 
they must have forgotten their very mother-tongue. As for the 
metaphysician, it was scarcely possible for him to deviate from the 
common mode of thinking, so far as to pretend that God enjoys 
glory amidst the solitude of eternity; and if an affectation ‘of 


paradox, or a want of attending to the language, had carried him 
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to that absurdity, there was no Greek so void of sense as not to see 
that God’s perfections could not be acknowledged or celebrated 
whilst God alone existed. 

This idea of glory, which the Greek expression conveyed, farther 
shewed that it was not to be attained by guilt, violence, and devas- 
tation, but by virtues, by generosity and benevolence ; this, in 
consequence, made glory to be a real good ; for, if we consider how 
much our prosperity or adversity, our happiness or unhappiness, 
depend on others, their good or bad opinion certainly will not be a 
matter of indifference to us; and that misanthropical doctor, who 
represents glory to us as an airy vapour, as a chimera, teaches a 
doctrine not less dissonant from human nature, and the situation 
we are placed in here below, than as if he were to exhort us to be 
independent like the Deity, and, like him, to stand in no need of 
the assistance and good offices of another. In this view the desire 
of glory, that desire so vilified, becomes a commendable disposition, 
tending to make of all mankind a society of brethren, prompting 
every one to seek the approbation of his fellow-creatures, and to 
acquire it by a decent and virtuous behaviour. 

To give a clear notion of glory to the sour bigot, who professes 
the most supercilious contempt of it, is, Lown, no easy matter ; and 
were it possible to bring him to better thoughts, it would be effected 
in Greek sooner than in any other language. You are obliged, 
would I say to him, to seek that glory which consists in a good 
reputation : the most natural punishment annexed to bad actions is 
the loss of honour: to make light of this, is shaking off the only 
curb which, humanly speaking, can keep you to your duty: you 
will gradually become a profligate, hardened in guilt, and then to 
be dealt with only by bodily punishment. 

It cannot be imagined how much good is contained in etymology. 
It is a treasure of sense, knowledge, and wisdom : it includes truths 
which most philosophers do not see into, and will one day immor- 
talise the philosopher who shall discover them, without so much as 
having himself apprehended that, from time immemorial, they 
have been in every body’s mouth. This is not at all strange. 
Languages are an accumulation of the wisdom and genius of na- 
tions, and to which every one has contributed something: let not 
this be understood of the learned only, who, on the contrary, have 
often but a narrow genius, who are still more often blinded by 
prepossession, and who, after all, scarce make the hundredth part 
of mankind. The mere man of wit perhaps is a larger contributor, 
and the illiterate has often a greater share in it, his thoughts being, 
as I may say, more nearly allied to nature. The heretic shall some- 
times contribute to it what the orthodox preacher will carefully 
avoid, the former thinking more freely, and his point of view being 
less confined. It is likewise not seldom seen that even the ortho- 
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dox, the most exasperated against heresies, shall yet adopt their 
language, if they are but strangers to the mint where it was coined. 
The genius even of children, when in their first vigour, and void of 
all prejudices, shall produce happy strokes, bold associations of 
ideas, yet evidently true, all increasing and enriching this national 
treasure. Cheerfulness, which utters truths unknowingly, sprightly 
company, wine which expands the genius, poetry which, in its en- 
thusiasm, brings forth so many novelties, medleys of truth and 
fiction, are all so many sources conveying into the languages their 
peculiar expressions. Suppose this to have gone on twenty or 
forty centuries ; during this space of time many truths, at first ad- 
mitted and afterwards rejected, as likewise many truths never taken 
notice of as such, and looked upon only as mere witticisms, have, 
however, met with an expression or phrase in which they have been 
retained, and thus perpetually incorporated with the language. 
Should the virtue of Quinquina, (the Jesuit’s bark) through the 
negligence of the physicians, or the return of universal barbarism, 
come to be mistaken or forgotten in Germany, with only the bare 
name remaining, the bare name would sufficiently inform our pos- 
terity of the use of Quinquina among us: * so that language is a 
kind of archives, where the discoveries of men are safe from any 
accidents, archives which are proof against fire, and which cannot 
be destroyed but with the total ruin of the people. 

Grammarians often bestow very great encomiums on etymology. 
That it never proves the truth of a proposition I allow ; but it pre- 
serves truths; it is a kind of library, containimg a great number 
of useful discoveries. It includes in one word as much good phi- 
losophy as any system whatever. I farther allow, that this foun- 
tain of truths may become a fountain of errors, when the gram- 
marian and philosopher are for drawing from it proof of their 
assertions or real definitions ; for its stream is not perfectly pure, 
truths and errors float in it confusedly intermixed. 

Etymological propositions I think may be compared to those 
loose detached propositions, of which collections are published under 
the title of Thoughts, without adducing any kind of proof. What 
I perceive in every etymology is, that in such or such a nation 
somebody has thought thus or thus; but to know whether his 
thoughts be right or wrong requires a particular inquiry, which 
has nothing to do with etymology. Here again it will bear a 
comparison with libraries, the good and the bad being intermixed 
in them. A sensible man will never subscribe to a philosophical 
thesis only from having seen it in black and white in some corner 
of a library; neither will he explode the use of libraries purely 


* Quinquina is in German called Fieberrinde, i.e. fever-bark, or the 
febrifuge bark or rind. 
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because old books contain a great many falsities, or because the 
truths to be met with in them are not accompanied with their 
proofs: some, on the contrary, will be the better pleased with this 
omission of the proofs, as leaving to the reflective reader the honour 
and satisfaction of finding them out. 

To the learned, the reformers of sciences, the discoverers of 
new truths, etymology furnishes the means of spreading and per- 
petuating their discoveries. They will be preserved much more 
securely in a name adapted to the genius of the language than in 
perishable books, the fashion of which passeth away, so that after a 
certain time, they are no longer read. But the grand secret is to 
bring this name into vogue; the coining of it is easy, but not so 
the making it current; in this only classic authors can succeed, 
and especially poets, for whom this honour seems peculiarly reserved. 
That extreme care and delicacy, with which the ancients applied 
themselves to purify and embellish their language, was so very far 
from being a ridiculous pedantry, that our literati should imitate 
their application. How is the rerit of poetry enhanced in the 
mouth of a great genius! a merit abundantly rewarding those 
hours which his commerce with the muses has deprived him 
of. Suppose the illustrious Haller, who, to the most extensive 
knowledge of botany, joins the most elevated spirit of poetry, and 
who, both in prose and verse, is one of the finest writers in all 
Germany ; suppose, I say, he were, both in his poems and other 
writings, to distinguish by particular names those parts of the 
vegetables which characterise their sex, calling them, for instance, 
the male and the female, these appellations once received, would not 
only immortalise in Germany one of the finest modern discoveries, 
but would render this discovery intelligible to every one. Now 
what a service would this be to the nation and to truth ! 

There is another cause of this great fecundity of etymologies: 
several objects have undergone so many changes, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know them again distinctly; and habit, 
familiarising us with them from our early infancy, hinders our 
fixing them and pointing out their characteristic marks. This 
inconvenience does not take place in things not beginning to exist, 
or at least not known, till after the formation of the language. 
That language which sees them come into being can characterise 
them by the most suitable names. Had God permitted a man to 
have been a spectator of his process in the creation, and to have 
seen the bodics compose themselves before his face by the coalition 
of their respective elements, would he not of all men be the best 
qualified to give us exact descriptions of all natural things, and 
would not these descriptions greatly surpass all the elaborate pub- 
lications of chemists, naturalists, and academies, after so many 
years of assiduous investigation? Now I say that languages are 
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invested with the like advantages with respect to certain moral 
relations or combinations, introduced into societies already formed. 
This I shall prove from marriage. 

The common people, it is sufficiently known, have but vague and 
defective notions concerning it ; the ecclesiastical ceremony is all 
the difference they know of between marriage and a criminal co- 
habitation, and this is owing to their being without such a defini- 
tion as will settle their ideas: but even those of the learned them- 
selves are, on this point, often very faulty: marriage, with them, 
is a contract for life, with bodily commerce and the breeding of 
children as its object. If this be a complete definition, I conceive 
that the magistrate may, under severe penalties or a pecuniary 
fine, prohibit the contracting of marriage without previously 
solemnising it, either by the office of the church or some other 
public ceremony: but he has no right to annul marriages con- 
tracted without any of these forms; and in so doing he contra- 
venes the maxims of the Christian religion, by which the conjugal tie 
is indissoluble, with the exception of one case only. As little would 
he be authorised to invalidate clandestine marriages, contracted 
against the known inclination of the parents. Our laws, in making 
them void, become contrary to religion ; and those English divines 
who have charged the Act of Parliament against such marriages as 
a breach of the law of God, will be in the right. 

It may perhaps be thought that this definition will be rendered 
complete and unexceptionable by adding the word lawful. If this 
word be taken in a sense opposite to fraudulent, real marriage will 
often be confounded with fornication. Suppose, for instance, one 
of the contracting parties, with a view of defrauding the other, pre- 
tends to a fortune beyond what he in reality is possessed of, this 
contract unquestionably is fraudulent; yet does it constitute a 
marriage ; aud to set about annulling such contracts would occasion 
difficulties without end. 

This definition, therefore, being manifestly deficient, let us see 
wherein its defect lies, and how it may be amended. A man and 
a woman enter into an agreement to live together, and to bring up 
the children which shall be born by such cohabitation ; some gal- 
lants, in the mean time, are for seducing the woman, or even 
attempt to carry her off: the man has no right to oppose them, 
nor can he, without going beyond an allowable defence, either make 
use of violence against the seducers, detain the woman against her 
will, or in any wise compel her to make good her engagement. 
That she is in the wrong to break her promises I allow ; but it is 
not for him to do himself justice ; as a member of society, he is 
to sit down quietly under this disturbance of his love, and not 
break the public peace. On the other hand, the magistracy owes 
him no protection, as having never taken on themselves the 
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guarantee of such contract. I ask, whether this can be called a 
marriage? No, it is evidently no more than concubinage, to which 
nothing, of that which laws, either divine or human, have prescribed, 
concerning the indissolubility of matrimonial engagements, is 
applicable. Hence I perceive what must be added to the defini- 
tion to make it complete: marriage is not barely a contract, but 
a contract entered into under the protection and the guarantee of the 
laws. In the state of nature, as being without laws, marriage is 
a contract, in the support and maintenance of which force may be 
justly used. 

The Greeks had a word which comprised the whole of this defi- 
nition: this word, Ndpwos, equally signified both marriage and the 
law ; to be married to one, and to be joined to him by law, were 
synonymous expressions. ‘This arose from the Greek tongue being 
of a more ancient date than the custom of marriage, a custom 
with which the Athenians were utterly unacquainted till the time 
of Cecrops, and before him it was only the mothers of children 
who were known. Cecrops was the first who introduced marriage 
among that rude people; and then it was manifest to every one 
that marriage is an intercourse of the two sexes, approved of and 
secured by the laws. 

The like happy idiom is found in our language, and not impro- 
bably from the like cause. In old German, /aw was called Ee or 
Eh, that very word which now signifies marriage. The English, 
though they have the word marriage, yet to express the French 
word gendre, use an expression which bespeaks the like origin, and 
may be literally rendered son according to law, that is, son by mar- 
riage.* But this very example leads me to a disagreeable remark. 
To the generality, the treasure of truths hidden in etymology is 
lost, either from the primitive meaning of the words becoming 
obsolete, or that since annexed to them being so common, that the 
etymology is no longer discernible, and they are looked on as no 
more than arbitrary signs. Without having particularly studied 
philology and Germanic antiquities, or having turned over old 
books and records drawn up in the German language, the word 
eh will never be known to have anciently signified a law. In 
England every body knows the meaning of Jaw, but at hearing the 
words son-in-law, that meaning does not recur to the mind, and the 
word to a native of England conveys only the import of the French 
word gendre, or ason by marriage: thus the etymology does not 
lay open the truth which it includes. We do not find that either 
the apologists or antagonists of the marriage act ever in the least 
thought that the marriage spoken of by Jesus Christ, in the 5th 
chapter of St. Matthew, requires the guarantee of the laws, and 
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that consequently what he says of it is not to be applied to con- 
cubinage. The words vdpos and ydyos might give the 
Greeks a clearer insight into this matter: they were not become of 
such common use as to hide their etymologies, ydyos alone being 
the word ordinarily used. 

Many of the terms of our living Janguages are become so 
familiar to use, that their derivation escapes us, but with dead 
languages it is otherwise ; as we make use of them more rarely, the 
etymological truths latent in them are not so easily lost ; besides, 
we are better acquainted with their etymologies, as being a branch 
of literature. This it is that makes us so apt to think their ety- 
mologies more significant, and their nomenclature more proper ; 
in short, to give them the preference above living languages, which 
perhaps is more than they can absolutely claim. In these judg- 
ments there is always some partiality; we esteem the sciences 
according to the time and trouble the acquisition of them cost us ; 
but the more this foible, so common throughout the learned world, 
swells the encomiums lavished on the dead languages, the greater 
suspicion it brings on those eulogiums. I thought it my duty to 
declare against this injustice to our mother tongues. 

Ill. The names given to things often tend to create love or hatred 
of them, by representing them as either good or evil, and this again is 
a striking influence of Language on Opinions.—The inoculation of 
the small-pox is an expression quite indifferent, only descriptive of 
the operation, without raising any prejudice for or against it. Had 
this insertion been called the Turkish or Tartarian small-pox, from 
the countries where it had its origin, it would certainly have met 
with much greater opposition, so as, perhaps, not to have got foot- 
ing; and, on the other hand, had it been named a stratagem against 
the small-pox, or some such alluring appellation, it would not be so 
exclaimed against, at least not be looked on as a crime. In a word, 
were inoculation styled the preserver of beauty, as, if I mistake not, 
the Circassians call the small-pox the enemy of beauty, opinions 
would be divided, the fair sex would cry up inoculation, and gloomy 
moralists load it with invectives. 

Whilst scholars and legislators overlook such artifices, the bulk 
of a people and parental fondness, which nothing escapes, take 
advantage of such deficiency. The German peasant mentions 
thunder with an epithet which tends to abate terror, representing 
it as a benefit,* which likewise is not improper, as in reality it ferti- 
lises the country. Some provinces use a similar expression: T’he 
good old man is passing along the air ;+ the good old man is God, 
and his passing along the air is the thunder. 


* Das liebe Gewitter, i.e., the dear thunder ; if I may be allowed this Ger- 
manism. + Der gute Alte fihret. 
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To this principle may be referred even the custom of those lan- 
guages, in which the name of the Supreme Being is taken from the 
attribute of goodness. That this is the case with the German word 
Gott, is well known ; but, in the Hebrew, it is still more remark- 
able. In several eastern languages God was represented as an 
object of terror, and it might be to prevent the pernicious influences 
of such representation, that the Hebrew tongue has adopted the 
word El, which is peculiar to it, and quite foreign from the other 
oriental languages. This name is derived from a word signifying 
beneficence, and conveys the idea of a beneficent God. I am very 
well aware, that commonly a different etymology is given to it ; 
but, in my opinion, erroneously. 

All this does not, however, prove but that it may often be right 
for a language to have indifferent names, in which no judgment is 
implied, no accessory idea conveyed to the mind. The opinion of 
the first nomenclator may have been an error or prejudice, and by 
means of the language this prejudice spreads, which is not the 
ease when there is a neutral or indifferent word for expressing the 
same thing. 

Accessory ideas often operate in a manner still more latent. A 
word likewise has often several significations, and we, choosing 
that which is not applicable to the subject in question, are unawares 
drawn into errors: therefore, to have neutral, or, if I may be 
allowed the phrase, perfectly impartial terms, implying no second- 
ary idea of either blame ov praise, is an advantage. Here is a 
proof of it, which, at the same time, gives me an opportunity of 
congratulating my mother tongue on some pre-eminences which it 
has above the Latin. 

The supreme, or, as some choose to term it, the ultimate good, 
that good to which all others are subservient, as the means are to 
the ends, and are no farther good, than in their relation to it ; this 
good, I say, Epicurus placed in pleasurable sensations ; but, as the 
Latin word for such sensation equally denoted voluptuousness, it 
conveyed an accessory idea of a softness or luxury scarce compatible 
with virtue or courage. Can it be doubted but that, in this view, 
Epicurus’s doctrine must have appeared to many Romans, not only 
ill grounded, but even contemptible and execrable; and yet this 
was no more than a misunderstanding, owing to a deficiency in the 
Latin tongue: this Cicero’s declamations, which are full of ambi- 
guities, sufficiently prove. The Latin word ever conveyed the idea 
of voluptuousness ; and what success could a philosophy which 
esteemed voluptuousness as the supreme good, and as the ultimate 
end of all our actions, promise itself among a people who were scarce 
acquainted with any other virtues than the military, or any other 
pleasures than carnage and victory ? 


What the Epicureans termed voluptas, our language would have called 
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pleasurable sensation, leaving no ambiguity, and this denomination 
would have given no offence either to the austere moralist, or the 
brave warrior. Suppose I put this question to aman ; ‘ How is it 
that certain things appear to us goods, and other evils? that we 
eagerly pursue some, and as eagerly shun others ? You desire glory, 
health, and cheerfulness, is it not so? You avoid contempt, pain, 
sickness, and melancholy, and will never willingly expose yourself to 
these situations, unless occasionally, and considering them as means 
for averting a greater evil, or obtaining a good which is more than an 
equivalent to these evils. What is the cause of your desires? 
This cause, or that by reason of which objects wearing the aspect 
of goods please us, is called the supreme good, the ultimate good, 
or the end of goods. Now I say that this good is reducible to ¢ 
pleasurable sensation, a sensation which admits of no furthei 
analysis, which has no connexion with any end beyond it, and with 
which the soul is pleasurably affected, without knowing wherefore, 
But we know that the greater the sum of these sensations, the more 
we have of them in a given time, and the more intense and lasting 
they are, the greater our happiness: that it is only multiplying 
these three quantities, the sum, the intenseness, and the duration 
one by the other, and the result gives you the true greatness of the 
good.’ He to whom I shall have explained myself in such a man- 
ner, will be easily convinced, and | shall not meet with that chica- 
nery and abuse which the Roman orator threw out so very illiber- 
ally against the Grecian philosopher,—not that I, by any means, 
pretend to stand forth as an apologist of Epicurus, or maintain 
that his disciples, and perhaps himself, deceived by the ambiguity, 
may not sometimes have confounded the pleasurable sensation 
with voluptuousness. 

A copiousness of fit words for denoting all the works of nature 
and of art, and whatever relates to morals; in a word, whatever 
may come into the mind of the scholar and the plebeian, and those 
words not borrowed from a foreign language ; such a copiousness 
must necessarily be of great service for the improvement of science 
Objects without a name seldom fix our attention, whereas those 
which are distinguished by appellations leave lasting impression 
on us: many are the differences which the deaf overlook : thet 
attention to those of trees and plants, which have some resemblance, 
will not be so exact as in him who is conversant with language. 
The want of expressions produces a like effect, and the copiousness 
of them acts contrarily. Where a language is rich, it imparts a 
tincture of knowledge even to the common man: things become 
known to him, which without the assistance of his language he 
would ever have remained ignorant of; he observes the course of 
nature better, and finds himself capable of communicating experi- 
ments to the more learned, which otherwise would have been lost ; 
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ae such as are not always beneath their notice. On the other 
and, they who have devoted themselves to the sciences will natu- 
rally, and without any premeditated study, familiarise themselves 
in their early youth with many notions, which, anywhere else, 
would have cost them much close application, even in a more 
advanced age. 

What an advantage would it be to us had all vegetables German 
names, equally known to the people and the naturalists! What 
an ease would this be to the study of botany! the memory would 
then be relieved from the load of a crabbed nomenclature, which 
at least makes one-half of the elements of that science ; the names 
of the vegetables being already known to us, the whole business 
would be to remember their figure. What a difficulty is the lover 
of botany put to in learning that multitude of:foreign appellations, 
which with their Greek or Latin terminations disgust his ear! 
especially if, which is frequently the case, he is not such a master 
of those languages, as to be able to help himself by means of the 
etymology. 

The Greeks and Latins, it must be owned, had conveniences 
which are wanting to us; but as they outdo us in this respect, 
they are no less outdone by the orientals. The richness of the 
Arabic and Hebrew comes little short of that of nature itself. 
Every individual product of nature, in those countries, has a name 
taken from the particular stock of those languages, and these 
names are so frequently made use of by the very poets, and in 
books of entertainment, that the literati and the wits could not 
well be ignorant of them; even they who did not make natural 
history their study met with them in their reading, and they, as it 
were, obtruded themselves on them in their closets. 

Such a happy constitution of the national language not only 
saves the professed botanist much time and trouble, but the people 
in general will be better acquainted with the works of nature than 
we are. There will scarcely be any one without some superficial 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom: curiosity, animated by 
leisure, and the facility of gratifying itself, will endeavour after 
improvements, and the number of intelligent botanists will increase. 
The gardener and the rustic, understanding those adepts, will 
bestow more attention on natural productions, and thus come to be 
a kind of connoisseurs. Omitting the increase of wisdom and hap- 
piness in a nation as it improves in knowledge, it is sufficient for 
my purpose that botany is improved there. In Germany, for one 
real botanist, we may, at any time, reckon a thousand persons who 
have not the least idea of that science: they walk about the fields, 
amidst a rich display of nature’s various productions, but they are 
blind, and are so only for want of fit words to distinguish the 
productions. Yet, can it be denied that, were this impediment 
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removed, more discoveries might not be expected from these thou- 
sand men than can be hoped for from the application of a single 
botanist ? It is a question, whether the discovery of effects of 
plants, both salutary and noxious, and the human and animal 
species, is less owing to accident than to investigation ; and he to 
whose eyes the operations of nature continually present themselves 
will sooner hit on; this chance, than he who only now and then 
bestows an excursion of a few hours in prying into them. But of 
what use will that important accident be to the former, if 
ignorant of what he should attend to, if unacquainted with the 
distinction of plants, if he looks on them only as an insignificant 
part of that variegated carpet with which the surface of the earth 
is covered ? 

Though I cannot say that the before-mentioned nations have 
availed themselves of that superiority of their languages so far as 
they might; yet to me it appears out of all question, that the 
vegetable kingdom was better known to the ancient eastern literati, 
than it is tothe modern. For this I only appeal to the books of 
the Old Testament, the subject of which is either historical or theo- 
logical, and which were written with quite another view than teach- 
ing botany, and yet they furnish us with above two hundred and 
fifty names of vegetables: now the writers who have made use of 
those names both in prose and metre, were not botanists by pro- 
fession, so that in all probability, such kind of knowledge must in 
those times have been very common. 

In order to set the advantages of such languages in a still clearer 
light, and to point out the methods by which others may obtain the 
like advantages, I shall examine the causes of the want of them in 
the German. It is not its poverty; for it is intrinsically so rich, 
that any impoverishment of it must be partly imputed even to its 
very richness, and partly to an extreme degeneracy in those who 
speak it. 

I ask a peasant the name of a plant ; he tells me it has no name ; 
now even this is no proof of the poverty of the language; it may 
only show the peasant’s ignorance, or that of his whole village, or 
of his district. How can it be thought that the treasure of botan- 
ical terms should be preserved among the lowest class of mankind, 
among the poor cottagers, who, harassed with labour and distress, 
cannot be supposed to advert much to things from which the 
expect neither good nor harm? I then apply to a botanist, and he 
sends me away with a Latin word; he knows no other; nay, he 
knows not so much as the German names of several plants, which 
any peasant could tell me. From all this it does not, however, 
follow that the plant in hand has absolutely no name ; it may, per- 
haps, be met with in some province of Germany ; but lying dormant 
there, and being still less known to the learned, it is of no use to 
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the sciences, and might as well not exist. Things grow continually 
worse and worse ; the country people successively forget some of 
these names, which ‘are so many losses, the continuance of which 
impoverish a language. These words being unknown to the 
learned, cannot be preserved in their works. Several vegetables 
are proscribed by poetry, and cannot gain admittance, either 
under their popular names, or under the technical denominations. 
The former are too mean, the latter have an uncouth sound, or 
would disorder the cadence of the line. 

Visit the different countries of Germany, and instead of com- 
plaining of the want of names, you will rather complain of a super- 
abundance, and its great inconveniences. You will find that the 
plant which you imagine to have no name has several, but they are 
only provincial names. The language of the inhabitants of Miznia 
is Hebrew to the Swiss, and as little does the Leipziger under- 
stand that of Lower Saxony: nay, what is much more, I have 
myself seen botanists of great reputation reject the German names 
of certain plauts as barbarous, finding fault with those that use 
them, and advising them to substitute Latin terms, yet those Ger- 
man names go current at Leipzig, and its environs, both among 
the commonalty and the gentry: and if this city be in reality the 
seat of the German language, they could not be reckoned provincial 
or country words, so that if not understood, the fault was in the 
readers, and not in the writers. 

And whence comes it that they are so little understood? The 
whole blame lics on our botanists, who are infatuated with the 
Latin nomenclature, so far as to exclude that of their own country, 
and even blame the use of it. Other literati do the like; the less 
affinity an expression has with the German, in their estimate, it is 
the more elegant, it captivates them the more under the parade of 
erudition ; our vernacular expressions they banish to the villages, 
pronouncing them coarse and mean, and vilifying them till they 
have quite exploded them out of the language. What are we the 
better in having, for instance, three or four names for the same 
plant, when neither of them can come to be classical ? Now this is 
an honour no name can attain till some famous botanist shall make 
use of it both in his writings and lectures, leaving to the Latin 
word the inferior office of explaining it, whereas it is directly the 
eontrary : the explanatory part is sometimes assigned to the German 
name, and even this is reckoned as no small favour done to it. 

It will, perhaps, be said that the import of the Latin names is 
more fixed and definitive ; but that is manifestly false, without dis- 
torting the sense from that which they bear in pure Latin; and if 
that be all, I do not see why the import of the German terms may 
not be changed for an artificial one adapted to the system. 

This, therefore, is not the real cause why our botanists speak 
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Latin ; it lies in a fantastical mode, which has crept into the Ger- 
man universities. The using Latin, which the other faculties have 

_almost everywhere departed from in their lectures, is still retained 
in physic, and without any apparent reason, the students in physic 
being generally, of any other class, the least acquainted with Latin. 
Botany, however, accounted a branch of physic, is taught in Latin, 
and the auditors know of no other terms than those they have _ 
learned from their masters. 

Though I am very far from the least thought of contributing to 
exclude the Latin tongue from the universities, I own I could wish, 
and I think the love of my country warrants such a wish, that it 
would relinquish botany and natural history to our own language. 
Let all the other sciences be taught in Latin ; yet be those excepted 
of which we are partly to collect the materials among the country 
people: what shall we be the better for their discoveries, if we do 
not understand their speech? Besides, the Latin tongue is ve 
unfit for natural history: the best judges will tell you that, wit 
regard to a great number both of vegetables and animals, it is 
still very uncertain whether they formerly bore those names which 
the moderns have given them. In short, we have every motive 
for dismissing the Latin language out of botanical auditories, 
where it is so manifestly improper. The many faults committed 
there against prosody, not to say against grammar, are insupport- 
able to every Latin ear, and it is scarcely possible but that youth 
must contract a vicious pronunciation. I should, therefore, think 
that neither the lovers of Latin nor of botany would object against 
the suppression of so fantastical and pernicious a custom. I could 
heartily intreat our botanical professors, to show their love to their 
country, so far as to deliver their lectures in its language. I 
remember to have heard one of the most eminent among them say, 
that were all Baron Wolf’s other merits disputed, there was one 
which must incontestably be allowed him, his having added a new 
degree of perfection to the German tongue, by applying it to phi- 
losophy. Much more necessary would it be to apply it to botany, 
and much easicr would be the task; it would be only collecting 
the names of which the language is already possessed, and this 
very collection is partly made by the care and diligence of former 
botanists. It only requires to be made use of, and certainly it 
would not long remain neglected, did we consider that to improve 
our language is really augmenting our national stock of knowledge 
and wisdom. ‘he riches of nature are lost to those who know not 
how to name them; whereas give them names derived from the 
language of the country, and they will be taken notice of by mul- 
titudes, who otherwise scarce cast an eye on them or very super- 
ficially. Many other wishes could I mention, would bare wishes 
do. I could wish, for instance, that we had German names for 
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whole classes, as for Monandria, Diandria, &e.: these names, when 
once in vogue, would greatly facilitate the botanical systems, and 
bring them within the capacity of the most illiterate ; the sense of 
them would be got amidst diversions, and in our walks. I could 
likewise wish that each constituent part of vegetables had its par- 
ticular term. The Orientals have a distinct word for expressing 
the virgin-herb, and another for the fecundated herb, which cer- 
tainly is to the praise of their language. 

Our language has a great pre-eminence relatively to the mineral 
kingdom and whatever concerns metaliurgy and mineralogy, most 
European languages borrowing from it ; but infinitely more advan- 
tageous would this copiousness be to us could we transfer it to 
botany. Mines being but thinly sown, the terms relating to those 
sciences are, in the greater part of the empire, as little known as 
if they were Chinese words: I proceed to other examples. 

Our commonalty fill the whole extent from the earth to the 
firmament with air, and imagine it to be everywhere the same 
matter. The Greeks could easily guard against this error; their 
language distinguishes the atmosphere from the ether, or celestial 
matter, by two distinct words, expressing those two bodies 
separately. 

Some virtues are more sedulously inculcated by moralists and 
philosophers when the language has fit names for indicating them ; 
whereas they are but superficially treated of, or rather neglected, in 
nations where such virtues have not so much as a name. The 
ancients cried up, aud perhaps too highly, that independency of 
the wise man, which renders him self-sufficient, so that his happiness 
is not connected with external things. Among the moderns, little 
or no mention is made of such a quality. 

A language abounding in terms which at once denote great 
numbers, without particularising the multiplication from which 
they arise, forms the mathematical genius, helping it to represent 
to itself very considerable quantities without any meditation : this is 
daily seen. Every homespun rustic knows the difference between 
thousand and hundred: and no very cultivated mind, at least no 
profundity in mathematics is required to comprehend the import of 
a hundred thousand, two hundred thousand ; but on coming to num- 
bers of which the names are exotic, then it is that we enter on 
darkness. Women, the illiterate, not a few tradespeople, otherwise 
pretty well acquainted with figures, nay, even some literati con- 
found million with a hundred thousand: and though you explain 
the difference of them over and over, it soon gives their memory 
the slip. As to billions, trillions, &c., these they account incon- 
ceivable numbers, that to them these words convey only a vague 
idea of some immense quantity. Now, a mind which, beyond 
a certain quantity, sees only a confused immensity, the measure- 
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ment of which overwhelms it, will never make a figure in geo- 
metry. 

I shall show, by five comparisons, how the richness of a lan- 
guage may influence arithmetical ideas, and for this purpose 
successively compare with our language the condition of a people 
without a language, a poorer language, a richer language; and 
lastly, two possible languages. 

To form distinct ideas of numbers, beyond what imagination 
can take in at once, would be extremely difficult, without a lan- 
guage and without emblems to supply the want of it. Some have 
judged this could not be beyond three; I am inclined to think, 
that the number of our fingers being continually before our eyes, 
might raise our conception to five ; but it would be hard to fix the 
idea of anything above five, and of all multiples of five. He who 
could conceive five heaps, each of five unities, or the square of five, 
would be a transcendant genius indeed. 

In America there are people who cannot reckon beyond twenty ; 
whatever exceeds that number they compare with that of their hair; 
a very proper expression for denoting a confused, and, to them, 
indeterminable quantity: to such, great numbers must appear 
something of which no precise idea is to be formed. How far 
must their mathematical notions be from those of our peasants ? 
the most intelligent, unless endowed with an almost divine genius, 
or his ideas have been enlarged by instruction, will not come near 
their conceptions. But other influences must necessarily be the 
consequences of such incapacity: without some knowledge of 
figures we continually commit mistakes. 

As twenty is to those people, a thousand is to us; and we have 
the additional advantage of multiplication. Our language can say 
a thousand times a thousand, and likewise reckon the multiples ; 
whereas those Americans know nothing of twenty times twenty, 
and can indicate their meaning only by the very indefinite token 
of showing their hair. This puts me in mind of the king of the 
Nine Nations, to whom the account given him of the inhabitants 
of London appearing beyond all belief, he ordered his envoy to 
count them by means of a thread, making a knot for each inhabi- 
tant. The envoy finding his commission impracticable, only 
assured his sovereign that the number of them was equal to that 
of the hairs of his head, and this he might say without the least 
hyperbole. Were the story no more than a fiction, still does it 
very naturally represent the consequences of a poor language, and 
holds up to us our advantages. 

I have said that a thousand, which is our last numerical term, 
may in our language be increased by multiplication ; yet this has 
its limits, and I know not whether many people are capable of 
forming to themselves a distinct idea beyond a triple repetition of 
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a thousand times, that is, beyond a thousand times a thousand 
times a thousand: for my part, were it carried farther, I should be 
obliged to have recourse to the foreign technical terms of billion, 
trillion, &c., or to those of fourth, fifth power, &c. But even 
these are artificial ideas, entirely owing to instruction, beyond 
the verge of our language, consequently such as are not to be 
expected among the bulk of mankind: let any one try to form to 
himself a clear conception of a thousand times a thousand times a 
thousand times a thousand times a thousand times a thousand times a 
thousand ; 1 am persuaded that this number will not represent to 
us a greater quantity than if one of the thousand times was omitted ; 
and consequently the total was but a thousandth part of what it 
is. Let us, on the other hand, suppose that our language could, 
in simple uncompounded terms, express a million, a thousand and 
thousand times a thousand millions; this, it is certain, would 
enable us to form a clear conception of numbers infinitely greater. 

In this point the Greeks and Hebrews have the advantage of us, 
their language expressing ten thousand by one word, the former 
by myriad, the latter by ribbo. From thence is composed myriads 
of myriads, ten thousand times ten thousand, a number so strangely 
perplexing even to men of great learning, that sometimes, by a 
false calculation, they make ten millions when in reality it is a 
hundred millions, and sometimes it appears to them a number 
immense beyond expression. An instance of this is Luther him- 
self, who has fallen into both these oversights. In a passage of 
the prophet Daniel he misreckons, and translates ten hundred times 
a thousand ;* in a passage of the Revelations, he renders the same 
expression by the indeterminate quantity of many thousand times 
a thousand.+ Thus those people were no more at a loss to conceive 
a hundred millions than we to conceive one. The Hebrews could 
even express that immense number, by giving the dual termina- 
tion to the word which among them indicated a myriad. 

How great would be the advantages of a language having, for 
expressing numbers, seven simple words more than we have! We 
have the names of nine unities, those of nine tens reckoned from 
10 to 90; and lastly, those of the square and cube of the number 
ten, which are a hundred and a thousand. Now does not analogy 
seem to require, that we should further have terms for expressing 
the ten first powers of this number? Were it thus, every one, 
with the slightest tincture of arithmetic, would as easily conceive 
ten thousand millions as he at present conceives the number 
thousand, and the square of those ten thousand million, or 
100,000,000,000,000,000,000, would then be to us what the 


* Zehen hundertmal tausend. Dan. vii. 10. 
+ Viel tausendmal tausend. Apoc. ix. 16. 
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square of a thousand is at present. With the assistance of such a 
language, there is nobody who would not be able to form to him- 
self notions of those magnitudes which are the objects of astrono- 
mical calculations and measurements ; notions in which the learned 
themselves are lost, unless conversant with geometry. 

Some eminent mathematicians have proposed binary arithmetic, 
which consists in making of the number two the very same use 
now made of the number ten. However plausible this project may 
appear in one light, yet it certainly tends to clog and confine 
geometrical genius, unless its inconvenience be remedied by coin- 
ing particular names for the number two when carried to very high 
powers. Its tenth power makes but 1024, which is very little 
beyond the third power of ten, and to exceed a million, it must be 
carried to the twentieth power. 

IV. The advantageous influences of a Language on Opinions may 
be reduced to two heads; copiousness of Terms, and fecundity of 
Etymologies and Expressions.—1. To consider the former in all its 
amplitude and perfection, the idea of it might be carried ad infini- 
tum. Whatever could be thought of must have a name peculiar 
to itself, and a name both national and clear, and fully expressive 
of its object without any periphrasis: it should likewise enable the 
speakers to represent the same object under different points of 
view, at least under the two principal, as indifferent, and as bene- 
ficial or hurtful, according to its real nature. 

Such a perfection of language I grant is a mere chimera, never 
to be realised. The shortness of life, and the limits of our intellects, 
will ever be an insurmountable impediment. The words of such a 
copious language cannot be repeated often enough to take root, 
and grow into custom, and it is the words generally known by 
which opinions can be influenced; those words for which the 
learned are obliged to consult dictionaries, and which the ignorant 
do not in the least understand, have no more effect, though taken 
from the national language, than if they were Latin words. 

2. Fecund etymologies and expressions are such as include 
many interesting truths: but these expressions must not be over 
common : amidst a too frequent use of them, their useful part 
would escape our attention. 

It is needless to declare that there is no language of any such 
perfection ; they are all the work of imperfect men; and the 
fables of the Jews, who are for making the Hebrew a language 
all divine, have been sufficiently confuted by unexceptionable 
judges. All the treasures of knowledge yet to be met with, in an 

anguage, have been brought into it by individuals; they are a 


owing either to serious invention, or the sudden fruits of festivity 
and chance. 
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VI 
FURTHER REMARKS ON 2 CORINTHIANS ur. 18. 


In consequence of my desire to adhere, in the translation of this 
verse, (as it appears in The Biblical Review, September, Art. V.) as 
closely as possible not only to the sense, but to the very words and 
order of the original, I find that I have been led into an ambiguity 
of expression in the rendering of the principal clause, which it is the 
design of these few lines to correct. ‘Beholding reflected the 
glory of the Lord in his unveiled face’ would naturally, though 
not necessarily, imply, that what was beheld was the reflection of 
the glory of the Lord, whereas the glory of the Lord is itself the 
reflection beheld. The ambiguity has arisen from attempting to 
translate xaromrpiCoua: literally, and by an undivided phrase ; 
for this purpose, ‘beholding—reflected’ was selected. ‘ Be- 
holding as a reflection’ would have been more exact to the 
sense, but less tolerable English, rugged as is the other. That 
the phrase actually employed, though ambiguous, is not abso- 
lutely incorrect, will be made plain by another example of its use. 
‘Beholding reflected an image of the sun in a dark mirror: 
this sentence does not necessarily, or even naturally, imply that 
the reflection beheld is of the image, but rather that the image 
itself is the reflection. The words ‘beholding reflected’ are 
indeed, in each case, ambiguous; but one or other sense is more 
naturally attributed to them, according to the suggestions of the 
connexion. In the latter case, the word image suggests that 
itself is the reflection ; in the former case, the phrase ‘glory of 
the Lord,’ from its Old Testament associations, at first sight 
rather offers a reverse suggestion. 

The generic sense of xatomtptCowat (see Schleusner sub voce) is 
to look at in a xdroztpov, a speculum, a reflector, (the word mirror 
has now inseparable associations of glassiness, of colourless 
brilliancy, not at all proper to the word «dromrpov,) and perhaps 
the following rendering of the clause is as exact at once to the 
sense and form of expression of the original, as we can make it. 
‘But we all, beholding in his unveiled face the glory of the Lord, 
ome is] a reflection’ (sc. of the essential glory of the Godhead). 

r more simply, but with a farther deviation from the form of the 
original—‘ But we all, beholding the glory reflected in the 
unveiled face of the Lord’ This appears to me to be the best 
translation, the simplest in form, and exact to the spirit of the 
original. 

That by the ‘glory of the Lord’ we are to understand the 
reflection of the glory of the Godhead in the person of our Lord 
will be easily shown. 1. I need not attempt to prove that the 
title Lord, when used by the New Testament writers, distinctively 
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and independently, refers to the Second Person of the Trinity, as 
our Mediatorial Proprietor, as the God-Man and our Redeemer, 
and therefore most emphatically our Lord and our God. 2. I 
may assume that the glory, which Christians are spoken of in this 
verse as beholding, is the same which they are said to behold in 
verses 4 and 6 of the following chapter. Indeed, as was seen in 
the paper, this is necessary to the continuousness and coherency 
of the whole discourse. 3. But in verse 6, Christians are said to 
receive ‘the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ; ‘the glory of the Lord, then, Christ’s mediatorial 
glory, is the reflection of the glory of the Godhead in the person 
of Christ, the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ Again, 
in verse 4, we read of ‘the light of the gospel of the glory of 
Christ,’ which ‘shines’ into the hearts of believers. But in 
what does this ‘glory of Christ’ consist? The apposited clause 
explains—‘ who is the image of God.’ So that the ‘glory of 
Christ’ consists in his reflection of the ‘image of God.” In 
other words, as we concluded above, ‘the glory of the Lord’ is 
the reflection of the glory of the Godhead in the person, or, in 
the metaphorical language of the passage, the face, of the Lord 
Christ. 

I conceive, then, ‘the glory of the Lord’ to be a simple and 
obvious compendium for ‘the glory of the face of the Lord,’ or 
‘of the face of Christ, and to be the antithesis of the ‘ glory of 
the face of Moses,’ spoken of in ver. 7. The insertion of the word 
‘face’ here, would have been not only unnecessary, but inelegant 
and offensive, because the idea is suggested by the words 
‘unveiled face’ immediately preceding. 

If the translation of the controverted clause, last suggested, be 
adopted, and if, instead of ‘the glory of the Lord appearing in it,’ 
as I have written, p. 220, line 2 from the bottom, we read ‘the 
glory of God reflected in it,’ 1 hope the whole of my criticisms and 
arguments will be found to be clear and consistent. 

A WESLEYAN MINISTER. 

Sept. 11, 1846. 


PS. The reader is requested to correct the following errata in the former 
article. On page 216, five lines from the bottom, for ‘ became blind,’ read 
‘became blunt.’ On page 221, line 17 from the bottom, for ‘grammatical’ 
read ‘non-grammatical.’ 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


A correspondent in the September Number has made some re- 
marks on this passage; and whilst I concur generally in the view 
there adopted, there are two or three points on which I venture to 
offer a few observations. 

The leading peculiarity of the translation given by ‘A Wesleyan 
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Minister’ is in the first clause of the 18th verse; and it may 
perhaps serve to commend this to the minds of some readers, when 
I remark that your correspondent may be fairly exempted from the 
questionable honour of proposing what is altogether novel. I am 
not able to recall the authority, from which I formerly derived the 
same idea, but I have certainly for some time considered that the 
general analogy of the passage requires that dvaxexaAvppév@ mpo- 
a7 should be referred—not, as in the authorised version, to the 
face of the believing beholder—but to the clearer manifestation of 
Divine glory given to men through Jesus Christ, the brightness of 
his Father’s glory, and the express image of his person. I may 
also mention, that on asking a brother minister his view of the 
passage, without his having seen the article in The Biblical Review, 
he at once gave the same sense as that there advocated. This ex- 
planation is also given by Granville Penn, in his ‘ Annotations on 
the New Covenant.’ His note on the passage is: ‘St. Paul con- 
trasts the condition of the Jews, when they could not fix their eyes 
on the glory of the unveiled face of Moses, with the privilege of 
Christians, who are empowered to look, as-in a mirror, on the open 
and unveiled face of Christ ; and in that gazing, to be transformed 
into the same glorious image: the “ unveiled face” therefore, is that 
of our Lord, not that of the beholder,’ 

Leaving this point, I would notice the connexion between verses 
13 and 14. It appears to me there must be something erroneous in 
your correspondent’s views of this, when his explanation leads him 
to consider the minds of the Israelites having been blinded, as ‘ the 
reason that Moses’ face appeared veiled to them.’ 

Was it then only in appearance that there was a veil on Moses’ 
face? Was not this rather a real fact, to which the apostle refers, 
as illustrative of the imperfect revelation of the glory of God given 
at the time of the Mosaic dispensation? In contrast with this, he 
declares it is not so in these more glorious and privileged times of 
the Gospel. This difference is stated in v. 13, and the objection 
might then interpose, that even under this clearer, unveiled dis- 
pensation, Israel did not recognise the glory of the Lord as mani- 
fested to them—did not stedfastly look to the end of that which 
was abolished. The object of the parenthesis, v. 14—17, is to 
account for this, and the apostle does so by mentioning that blind- 
ness as a veil still rested on the Jewish mind. The force of dAda, 
introducing the parenthesis, seems to me to be ‘however,’ or ‘but 
then moreover:’ and this mention of the additional fact of a veil 
being upon the heart is introduced to show that the misunderstand- 
ing of Moses was not now because of any veil upon the truth itself. 
The veil which was upon Moses’ face, and the obscurity of reve- 
lation thereby intimated, were parts of that which was done away : 
how then was it that, in the reading of the Old Testament, the same 
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veil remained unremoved? If we attend to the collocation of the 
words in the original, and to the emphasis thereby expressed, the 
last clause of vy. 14 furnishes the reply. The same veil remaineth, 
unremoved, drt év Xpior@ karapyeirat, because it is in Christ it is 
done away. It was needful for the heart fo turn to the Lord, and 
then the veil would be taken away. In v. 15, xéAvypa is without 
the article, and should therefore be rendered ‘a veil;’ and this 
confirms the idea that the veil upon the heart is spoken of as an ad- 
ditional circumstance, different from the veil upon the face of 
Moses, or upon the sense of the Old Testament. 

An obscurity which does not exist in the authorized version, is 
occasioned by rendering tiv xapdfay airéy in the plural, as your 
correspondent has done: for then, to what does the singular pro- 
noun ‘it,’ of v. 15, refer? It is therefore better to preserve the 
singular—‘ heart.’ It may also be doubted whether the translation 
of v. 16 can be considered grammatical English. The present 
tense of the verb wepiarpeira: implies that the removal of the veil is 
subsequent to the turning of the heart, expressed by the aorist 
émorpéyn* and this is sufficiently shown by rendering both verbs 
in the present tense: whenever it turns to the Lord, the veil is 
taken away. 

I would only further remark, that the force of the comparison 
between the face of Moses, and the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment—both being veiled, except that in the latter case the veil is 
done away in Christ—is weakened by varying the preposition. In 
the original, ézi is used, in v. 13 and‘v. 14, to express the relative of 
the veil to that which was obscured: the case which follows the 
preposition is indeed different, but this is occasioned by the differ- 
ence of the verbs which are connected with it. In v. 13, the verb 
of motion, é7/0er, requires the accusative case after ézf* in v. 14, the 
case is the dative, because no motion is implied by pévec’ in each 
circumstance, we use the same preposition—‘ upon.’ 

The whole passage may, I conceive, be rendered thus: ‘And 
not, as Moses put a veil upon his face, so that the children of Israel 
could not, by looking intently, see to the end of that which is done 
away. (Their minds, however, have been blinded, for unto this 
day, the same veil remaineth upon the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment unremoved, because it is in Christ it is done away, but unto 
this day, when Moses is read, a veil is upon their heart, and it is 
when that turns to the Lord, that the veil is taken away. Moreover, 
the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.) But we all beholding, in an unveiled face, the glory of 
the Lord as in a mirror, are changed into the same image, by a 
glory producing glory, as by the Lord the Spirit.’ 
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THE INTERROGATIVE USE OF MH AND oy IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
FOR THE BIBLICAL REVIEW. 


WueEn the particle ju) is used interrogatively at the commence- 
ment of a sentence, preceded by dpa, a negative answer is expected, 
thus, Gpa doxe’s Avtijpt tod pévov ; od« Soph. 
El. 446 ; comp. Thucyd.i. 75. And frequently without dpa, This 
construction will enable us to explain the meaning of the first verse 
of the second chapter of St. James’ epistle, which appears to have 
been entirely misunderstood by commentators on the New Testa- 
ment. “AdeAdot pov, ev exeTE TloTW TOU 
Kuplov Xpiorov tijs ; the verse should be pointed 
interrogatively, and rendered thus: ‘My brethren, have ye the 
faith of the glory, i.e., the glorious faith of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in respect of persons? No, ye have it not. And the reason is 
immediately assigned, tay yap cio€AOn, x.7.A., ‘for if there should 
enter,’ &c. In the same chapter, ver. 14, we meet with a similar 
construction ; 7) adtov ; ‘Can his faith save 
him? Assuredly not. So also chap. iii. vers. 11,12. My re 4 
€k Tijs adrijs Bpver TO yAvKd Kal muxpév ; Does a foun- 
tain send forth at all from the same opening sweet water and 
bitter ? Certainly not. My pov, éAatlas 
moujoat, 7) anedos cixa; Assuredly not. When the interrogative 
sentence commences with ov, ov«, odx!, the answer is affirmative. 
We have an instance of both constructions in 1 Corinth. iv. 8. 
xara dvOpwrov tadra dade ; ‘Do I say this as a man merely, 
or, according to human law? TI do not. “H ovx? xat 6 vdpos 
tavra Aéyet ; ‘or does not the Divine law also say the same?’ Yes, 
it does. Probably the reading in the latter clause should be ravra, 
eadem, not ravta, these things. The classical authors have the 
same construction; thus S. Th. 203. Eteocl. od 
Meovs Tovs, THS GAovans TdAEos, Adyos ; But it is not 
said that the gods desert their shrines when a city is taken? Yes, 
it is so said. The following verse has sometimes been misunder- 
stood in consequence of not attending to this construction, Acts 
chap. v. ver. 4, odxt pévor, col eyeve ; Kal mpabev (odxt) TH on 
; Did it not (i.e., the property) when remaining, #.e., 
unsold, remain to you? 7.e., was it not your own? and when sold, 
was it not in your own power? Assuredly it was. 

GrorGe DunBar. 


College of Edinburgh, 24th August, 1846. 
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VII. 
A SUGGESTION ON THE MANAGEMENT OF OUR COLLEGES. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE BIBLICAL REVIEW. 


GentLeEMEN,—The necessity which now happily rests upon 
dissenters, in common with all their countrymen, of revising their 
educational and collegiate institutions, induces me to trouble you 
with a suggestion to which I attach considerable importance, and 
which you, I think, will not consider unreasonable. 

It is hardly to be expected that our colleges, modern in their 
origin, and destitute of historical associations, should be able to 
inspire in their ‘graduates’ that admirable esprit de corps which 
tends much to the prosperity of our national universities, and 
which, whatever may be their antiquity, will ever keep them fron 
senility ; but I think that there are means by which that feeling, 
may be fostered, which would also conduce much to the present 
and continued welfare of these institutions. 

The affection with which the graduate of either of our older 
universities regards his alma mater is kept from decay by the cir- 
cumstance that his studies have made him a member of the uni- 
versity for his life, and is enhanced by the knowledge that there 
is no other way by which membership can be procured; the exer- 
tions of his youth have won him a privilege which wealth could 
not have purchased, and which he will not forfeit by poverty: im- 
mersed as he may be in the busimess of the world, he is reminded 
periodically of the place where he was devoted only to the culture 
of his mind; and by the vote which he is occasionally called to 
give he renews his association with all who studied with him, how- 
ever far they may have been separated since, and is brought to 
equality with those who, before or after him, have pursued the 
same courses; he sends his son to the same college, because he 
will still be in some measure the superintendent of his education. 

What I propose, is, that every gentleman who passes through 
one of our colleges, should be made a fellow from the time of his 
leaving the college (perhaps after examination,) and that this privi- 
lege should only be forfeited by moral delinquency: that the 
fellows should have direct influence in the management of the 
college, and that, in consideration of their being probably scattered 
over the country, vote by letter, or by proxy, should be admitted 
on some of the questions which need to be brought before the 
body of the governors of the institution. Besides the advantage to 
which I have already alluded, there are several others to which I will 
allude, which will suggest, without the invidiousness of mentioning 
them, some of the disadvantages of the present arrangements. 
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1. The fellows and consequently the committees will all kuow, 
by their own experience, the advantage of collegiate studies, and 
will be able to pronounce on the merits of professors, and the rela- 
tive claims of particular studies. 

2. They will be able to understand and sympathise with the 
difficulties of the students ; whilst the students, on the other hand, 
will be more willing to endure what they may think to be a 
grievance, from the knowledge that they will soon be able to state 
it more effectually, so as to remove it from their successors. 

3. There will be a constant accession of young men to the body 
of management, which will thus have that variety of ages which is 
necessary to wisdom and energy in institutions which need to be 
progressive. 

1 will endeavour to anticipate and answer some of the objections 
which may arise against this suggestion. One will be that those 
who contribute money have a right to control over its employment. 
While our colleges are dependent upon contributions I do not see 
that this can be objected to, but there is no reason why the 
graduates should not be admitted to equal privileges. When an 
institution acquires endowments (at which every college should aim) 
the class of members by subscription will of course fall off and 
may be restricted till it is abolished: the number of fellows will 
by this time be sufficiently large to insure efficient management. 

Some I fear will object that the colleges are only charitable 
foundations, and that no claim to fellowship can be acquired by 
having been dependent on their funds. This very common feeling 
is, I am sure, injurious to our ministry, lowering the respectability 
of those who are in it, and keeping out of it some who might 
otherwise have been its highest ornaments. I cannot but think 
that tlie change I have proposed would be beneficial by rendering 
the first step into the ministry less eleemosynary. 

There is another objection which arises to the mind, that the 
colleges would be eventually removed from lay influence. This 
objection has much weight, and the evil would be indeed great, 
but the remedy is obvious. I only omit to mention it, because it 
is not my aim in this place to offer suggestions on the general 
question of collegiate education. 

The same system might be adopted at Mill-Hill; the member- 
ship of course not to commence till a specified age. I cannot 
imagine any means more effectual to insure its continued accord- 
ance with the wishes of its founders than to transmit it as an in- 
heritance to those they have educated, while it would present a 
powerful motive both to the committee and to the tutors to give 
the education all the improvements of which it is susceptible. 

I may add that University College is endeavouring to carry out 
this principle as far as its character will allow, by giving such of 
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the shares as are at the senate’s disposal to those of its pupils who 
have taken the highest honours at the University of London. 

Leaving these hints to your consideration, and that of yuor 
readers, I remain, yours respectfully, 


An ScHoLar. 
3rd September. 


IX. 
CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE 
BY THE REV. R. W. HAMILTON, D.D., LL.D. 


We have much pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the 
course of the Congregational Lecture about to be delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, on a most important subject, of peculiar interest 
at the present season—' THE ReEvEALED Doctrine oF REWARDS AND 
PunisHMENtTs.’ The Lecture, to which admission will be by tickets, (without 
any charge,) will commence on the evening of October 20th, and will be 
delivered at the Congregational Library. ‘The following scheme will show 
the topics that will be embraced in the course :— 

Lecture I. on Tuesday, October 20th :—The necessity of seriousness and 
caution in all moral inquiry—Definition of terms employed—The present 
thesis not a mere question of Revelation—The province of Reason—The 
being and constitution of man—He is, although impressed and acting b 
external mediums, a spiritual creature. Responsible. Immortal—The proo: 
of these characteristics of his nature, however elsewhere attested, to be 
found in his own mind—These constituents of man the postulates and 
guides of the whole ensuing argument. 

Lecture II. on Friday, October 23rd :—Law—Confined to the idea of 
moral rule— Difference between Divine and human—Injunction, Obligation, 
Sanction, essential to it—The Goodness of the law to which man, as a moral 
agent, is subjected—Its operation—H abit, Character, Consequence—Bearing 
of commonly admitted principles of mind and action—Revelation inde- 
pendent of all the evils antecedent to it—An exclusively Remedial system— 
The existence and use of Analogy. 

Lecture LIL. on Tuesday, October 27th :—Revelation recognises the great 
roperties of man, his spiritualism, responsibility, and immortality—In- 
uction of its informations—lIt proceeds upon all the grounds and measures 

of moral government—lIts discoveries in relation to the Resurrection and 
the Judgment—How it assumes the shape of a law, and exercises the 
authority of a jurisdiction. 

Lecture IV. on Friday, October 30th :—The limit of the rule which infers 
right and wrong from the pleasure or pain of the acts—The invariableness 
of moral ideas—Inequality of rewards and punishments in human legisla- 
tion—Under Revealed Grace, the conduct of the truly religious is constituted 
rewardable—Proots of the fact—Reasons which vindicate it—The question 
of temporal rewards in the present economy of Revelation. 

Lecture V. on Tuesday, 3rd :—The Heavenly state—A reward 
—The perfection of law—The development of sanctitied manhood—Its 
ad sphere—Preparatory earnests—F rom these inference cannot be too 

ofty—Its historic development—The present and the ultimate—Necessary 
that it should exceed the kind of every holy enjoyment now experienced— 
Beauty, Concord, Proportion—Truly 
Lecture VI. on Friday, November 6th :—Moral government supposes 
VOL, II. 2s 
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possible defection—Punishment—Man under condemnation—Revelation, 
while it assumes, may affect it—The nature and duration of this condemned 
state may be argued from the constitution of man—Suffering, with one or 
two allowed exceptions, must be penal—Self-infliction—Punishment not 
restricted to this—Not intended to exercise corrective influence—Its only 
relation is to justice—Justice must enforce its character and its conception 
of sin. No benefit of the Atonement except to them who are under its 
moral influence—The progressive power of evil—Degrees of retribution. 

Lecture VII. on Tuesday, November 10th :—General descriptions of the 
future state of the wicked—Sheol and Hades—If eternal punishment un- 
true, it ought to be boldly disavowed ; if true, as solemnly forewarned— 
General impression—Analytic investigation of terms—Hebrew and Greek 
words commonly used to denote eternity—Applied, in the highest accept- 
ation, to future suffering—Examination of passages of Scripture supposed 
to favour universal restoration—Whether sin can be regarded an infinite 
evil—The theory that the remission of punishment is indebted to the Atone- 
ment—Judas—The immortality of the effects of sin rather a physical than 
a moral difficulty. 

Lecture VIII. on Friday, November 13th :—Considerations which might 
be supposed to render future suffering endurable—Necessarian perfectibility 
—The oo withdrawment of immortality from man—The conjec- 
ture of Destruction—Particular objections—Eternal punishment opposed, 
because irivolving the eternal existence of sia—Motives and means of an 
evangelical nature impossible—he doctrine defended—Enforcement of it 
as revealed—Our first duty respects the Divine faithfulness—The prevalent 
scepticism—Appeal to Christian pastors and churches, urging the earnest 
maintenance of the truth. 


x. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. ConerecationaL INTELLIGENCE.—1. Chapels opened.—A neat and com- 
modious Independent Chapel was opened at Sidmouth, Devon, on the 11th 
August, 1846. The Rev. J. A. James and the Rev. J. Bounsall preached. 
The cost of erection is £1500, towards which £1250 has been contributed. 
The Rev. J. Lucas, late of Hingham, Norfolk, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate, and has entered upon his labours—A new 
chapel was opened on the 9th September, in the village of Muddiford, 
North Devon. The building is neat and substantial, and in the Gothic form. 
It cost £250.—The foundation stone of a new Independent chapel at 
Pendleton, Manchester, was laid on Monday, the $lst August. It is to be 
built in the Gothic style, at an estimated cost of £3,500. The amount 
subscribed toward it is about £2,000. 

2. Education—A series of meetings have been held in Pembrokeshire in 
aid of Education in Wales. They were largely attended, and the object was 
taken up with liberality and zeal. At the meeting at Milford the sum of 
£360 was subscribed, and proportionate amounts at other places. 

8. Ordinations—On Tuesday, the 8th September, the Rev. John Gill, of 
Highbury College, was ordained pastor of the Congregational church, 
Sawbridgeworth. The Rev. George Smith delivered the introductory 
discourse. The Rev. Dr. Henderson gave the charge. And the Rev. James 
Stratten preached to the Sp ete Wednesday, May the 27th, the Rev. 
John Lewis, late of Airedale College, was ordained to the pastorate of the 
Independent church, Banbury. The principal parts of the service were 
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conducted by the Rev. R. Knill, the Rev. Walter Scott, and the Rev. Caleb 
Morris——The Rev. Thomas Thomas, of Homerton College, was ordained 
pastor of the church at Salem Chapel, Wellingborough, on Thursday, the 
28rd July. ‘he Rev. A. J. Morris delivered the introductory discourse ; 
the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith gave the charge; and the Rev. W. Robinson 
preached to the people. 

4. Removal.—The Rev. J. V. Mummery, of Tunbridge, has accepted 
an invitation from the church assembling in Queen-street, Ratcliff, East 
London, to become their pastor, and commences his stated labours there 
on the second sabbath in October. 


II. Coroniat InrELLIGENcE.—Considerable interest has been excited in 
Demerara by the ordination of two Christian brethren, of African descent, 
the Rev. Jacobus Berkley, and the Rev. George M‘Farlane, to the pastoral 
office in two Congregational churches in that colony. They appear to be 
ministers of great fervour and devotion, and to have been much honoured 
in their labours as preachers of the Gospel. They enter on their pastoral 
toils amidst the congratulations and sympathies of many Christian friends. 
The missionaries of the London Society were engaged, with the pastors of 
Independent churches, in conducting these ordination services, which oc- 
curred in the last week of July, and which were very largely attended, and 
favoured with delightful tokens of the presence and grace of the Saviour. 


III. Loypon Misstonary Society.—Tidings have recently been received 
by the Directors, of a destructive hurricane which passed over Rarotonga, 
the principal island of the Hervey group, in the South Pacific Ocean, on 
the 15th March last, by which nearly every building was overthrown, and 
the people left without food or shelter. There is reason to fear that the 
other islands of the group have equally felt the gale. Prompt exertions 
have been made to send out, with all possible despatch, supplies of food 
and clothing, together with building materials, for the restoration of the 
fallen houses and chapels. About £1300 have already been contributed, 
and we have no doubt but much larger sums will yet be raised to mitigate 
the severity of this providential calamity—The war in Caffreland continued 
up to the latest despatches from South Africa, but with every prospect of 
its termination, in the subjection of the Caffres. The missions have suf- 
fered much as the result of the contest. Some of the stations have been 
consumed ; at others much valuable property has been destroyed; and at 
Beaufort a most valuable Caffre evangelist, by name Undai, was shot dead 
by his hostile fellow-countrymen.—The French government have sent out 
additional troops for the subjugation of Tahiti; and there is reason to fear 
that unless the British government interfere, other islands in the vicinity 
will soon be subjected to the yoke of Gallic oppression and popish cruelty. 
—The tidings from India are encouraging. As a specimen, we quote from 
a letter just received from the Rev. J. B. Addis, of Coimbatoor, the follow- 
ing statement :—‘ I had the pleasure yesterday (June 28) of baptizing nine 
pwns, among whom were a school-master, a respectable farmer, and a 

ohammedan. May these converts prove faithful unto death! They have 
all passed through much persecution and contumely, but have hitherto 
stood firm; and professing, as they do, to rely entirely upon Divine aid, I 
trust they will be enabled to witness a good confession before their deluded 
countryinen. Not one of the many baptized from the commencement of 
this Mission, (now nearly sixteen years ago,) has relapsed into heathenism, 
a fact probably unparalleled in the history of Indian Missions.’ 


IV. American INTELLIGENCE.—The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
resolved upon establishing a mission in China. The Rev. C. Adams, of 
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Boston, has been appointed superintendent of the mission, and will soon 
sail for the scene of his future labours.—The annual commencements of the 
various colleges, literary and theological, in the United States, have recently 
occurred, and most of them appear to be in a healthful and prosperous con- 
dition.—The minutes of the General Assembly for 1846 have been published 
in a pamphlet, containing the usual statistics of the Presbyterian Church, 
with full minutes of the late meeting in Philadelphia. There are reported 
20 Synods; 105 Presbyteries; 1430 ministers; 151 licentiates; 89 candi- 
dates; 1581 churches; and 145,416 communicants. The number of 
ministers deceased during the three years is 34. 


V. Contrnentat INTELLIGENCE.—We rejoice to learn that 33,000 copies 
of the sacred Scriptures have been sold by the colporteurs in France, 
during the last three months——The Evangelical Society of France has 
—— a bulletin full of encouraging details respecting its labours in the 

epartments of the Haute-Vienne, Charante, Nord, Manche, and Yonne. 
The debt remaining at the last anniversary has been partially liquidated, 
but the committee have already contracted additional liabilities to the extent 
of more than 157,000 francs. They hope to extend the Society's operations, 
and to raise the income of the Society during the present year to at least 
250,000 f—M. Descombaz, one of the seceding pastors of the Canton de 
Vaud, is successfully labouring as an Evangelist, in connexion with the 
Evangelical Church of Lyons. 


VI. Reticious INroLERANCE 1n GrEEcE.—Dr. King, the devoted American 
missionary at Athens, published, some time ago, a book against the worship 
of the Virgin Mary; and for this he not only has to stand his trial, with the 
probable issue of imprisonment, but his life is in danger from a murderous 
mob, instigated by some priests. His trial was to have come on at Syra, 
for which place he left in a steamer from Athens on the 21st of July. The 
trial, it seems, was postponed, and Dr. King was prevented from going on 
shore, in consequence of the warnings of his legal advisers, who informed 
him that the priests had collected a large crowd around the Court-house, 
waiting his arrival. He returned to Athens. ‘I have every reason to 
believe,’ says Dr. King, in a letter published in the Witness, ‘ that there was 
a murderous plan deeply laid by the priesthood at Athens and Syra, to rid 
themselves of me at once; and that they thought themselves sure of their 
prey. But the Lord turned their potion Paves foolishness, rendered all their 
designs vain, and they now feel disappointed and enraged that I am not yet 
condemned—that I am still in the land of the living.’ He adds: ‘I have 
learned, from a source which I deem worthy of confidence, that there are 
about fifty persons combined here, who are determined to kill me, and it 
seems that this is known to the “ Holy Synod.” A certain person, who is 
very friendly to my wife, having learned this in a very direct manner, 
immediately sent his wife to inform my wife of this, namely, that they 
intended, when I should go out, to kill me; and that, if they could not 
accomplish this in any other way, they would come and burn my house! I 
have no doubt they are waiting for me [July 24] to .go out, that they ma 
take away my life. I have all the doors of my garden locked or barred, 
though I do not much expect an assault to-day. I think it more probable 
that they will choose next Sunday for the attack, rather than this day.’ Sir 
Edmund Lyons, the British Ambassador, having learned the danger to 
which he was exposed, called, and very kindly offered him, in case of need, 
British protection. 


VII. Persecution 1s Maperra.—Dr. Kalley has been compelled to fly 
from this island and to take refuge on board a steam-packet, in which he 
afterwards sailed to the West Indies, and subsequently returned to England 
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The conduct of a Romish mob in burning the Bibles and destroying the 
houses of Protestants was truly disgraceful. ‘The life of Dr. Kalley was in 
the greatest danger. 


VIII. Mancnester University.—Within these last few weeks, property, 
which it is conjectured may yield little less than £100,000, has been 
bequeathed to found a University in Manchester. To this sum it is 
expected another £100,000 will be added by public contribution; and in a 
few years Manchester may possess a University which, while not inferior to 
any existing establishment in its means of general education, will at once 
take, as regards practical science, an unrivalled position. 


XI. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Select Works of the Rev. Davip Cuarxson, B.A. Edited by the Rev. 
B. H. Coorrr, B.A. with Historical Notices of the Author, by the Rev. 
Joun Brackspurn. London, 1846. 


The Wycliffe Society has done good service to the public generally, and 
to nonconformists in particular, by this publication. The character of 
Clarkson has been hitherto but little known, and his works much neglected ; 
but happily all the light that could be shed upon the former has now been 
communicated, and the latter have been wisely collected and placed in an 
attractive form before the world. The treatises of this volume are princi- 
pally controversial, and embrace topics much overlooked in the controversy 

tween churchmen and dissenters of the present day. Whether right or 
wrong, the reasonableness and duty of dissent are now usually contended 
for on the abstract ground of the unlawfulness of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. The fathers of our nonconformity, however, insisted much on the 
unscripturalness of diocesan episcopacy, and the evil of imposing forms and 
ceremonies on consciences opposed to their adoption. These and cognate 
subjects are the topics embraced in this volume, and they are discussed with 
much learning, candour, and Christian forbearance. We incline to the 
opinion that these questions will again be thrust on the attention of 
dissenters, by the assumptions of the high church party, who, with the Rev. 
Dr. Hook at their head, are evidently disposed to rest their exclusive claims 
rather on the ground of churchmanship than on the fact that they are in 
alliance with the state. It is, with such a prospect before us, incumbent on 
dissenters to render themselves familiar with all the points at issue between 
them and the Episcopalians of this country; and with a view to this we 
would earnestly recommend them to study attentively the works of Clarkson. 
We feel that much praise is due to the editor of the volume for the care 
and learning with which he has conducted it through the press. It was 
evidently a labour of love, and he has discharged it right well. It is plea- 
sant to find a man of sound scholarship, like Mr. Cooper, devoting himself 
to such an employment, and consecrating his varied attainments to the 
editing of our older divinity; and it furnishes one proof amongst many that 
our young ministers are entitled to the growing confidence of their fathers and 
of the churches generally, and are preparing to carry on the work devolved 
on them by the men of the passing generation. At the same time we have 
great pleasure in referring, in terms of unqualified approbation, to the 
appropriate and beautiful sketch of the life and writings of Clarkson, fur- 
nished to this volume by Mr. Blackburn. It has greatly augmented the 
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value of the work, and will be read with interest by intelligent and devout 
minds. We cannot conclude this notice without urging our readers to 
encourage the conductors of the Wycliffe Society in their praiseworthy 
design of reprinting other rare treatises of our Puritan ancestors. 


IL. Zracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution. 1614—1661. Edited 
for the Hanserv-Knoutys Society, with an Historical Introduction, by 
Epvwarp Bean Unveruityi. London: J. Haddon. 1846. 8vo. 


The object of the Hanserd-Knollys Society is to do for the early litera- 
ture of the Baptists what the Parker and Wycliffe Societies are doing for 
that of the Reformers and the Independents. ‘The following is the society's 
plan :—‘ To reprint, by an annual subscription of ten shillings and siapence, 
all or such of the works of the early English, or other Baptists, as the 
Council shall decide. The series will include the works of both General 
and Particular Baptists; records and manuscripts relating to the rise and 
formation of the Baptist Churches; translations of such works as may 
illustrate the sufferings of the Baptists and the extension of their prin- 
ciples, together with such documents as are to be found only in large 
historical collections, or may not yet have appeared in an accessible form. 
On the baptismal controversy, only those treatises will be given which are 
of acknowledged worth or historic value. ‘The whole will be accompanied 
with biographical notices of the authors, and with such notes and illustra- 
tions as may be essential to their completeness. ‘The publications will 
consist of works produced before the close of the seventeenth century. ... . 
With a body of three thousand subscribers, the Council will be enabled to 
issue three octavo volumes annually. Believing that ‘to the Baptists be- 
longs the honour of first asserting in this land, and of establishing on the 
immutable basis of just argument and Scripture rule, the right of every 
man to worship God as conscience dictates, in submission only to divine 
command,’ the Council have made a very suitable choice of the first series 
of works for publication. Our space does not permit us to enter into a 
detailed examination of these tracts; but we strongly recommend them, 
with Mr. Underhill’s elaborate introduction, to the attention of our 
readers. 


III. Carvin anp Senverus: the Reformer’s Share in the Trial of Michael 
Servetus historically ascertained. From the French: with Notes and 
Additions. By the Rev. W. K. Tweepin. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 
1846. Fep. 8vo. 


It would have been well if much of the time spent in angry crimination 
and recrimination on this mournful chapter of the history of the Swiss 
Reformation had been devoted to a patient investigation of the facts of the 
case. These have only been fully brought out in the pamphlet of M. 
Rilliet, of Geneva, published in 1844, under the following title : ‘ Relation 
du Procés Criminel Intent a Genéve, en 1553, contre Michel Servet, redi- 
gée d’apres les Documents Originaux, and of which the present work is 
an able translation, prefaced by a very fair summing up of the case, to 
which, however, we would add one reflection, obvious enough, but sadly 
neglected in practice on both sides in such discussions as this: never may 
evangelical truth be so mixed up with the name, or Writings, or character, 
of any man whatsoever, as to be made, even in the slightest appearance, 
to stand or fall by the verdict which history or criticism may pass on those 
who have at any time been its defenders! 

We cordially recommend to our readers this most interesting work: but 
we cannot forbear—as the matter is obtruded upon our notice in the very 
first page of the preface—from expressing our great regret that Mr. ‘Tweedie 
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has gone out of his way to rake up an old charge against a great man of 
the present day, who is certainly sufficiently abused on other grounds, and 
a charge, too, which rests on a false quotation. We do not attribute the 
falsification to our author; for we are aware that every time that the charge 
is repeated — which it has been usque ad nauseam, especially in the 
north—the same misquotation is made. The fact is, that in the celebrated 


sentence referred to, the words really stand thus: ‘ Man shall no more 
render account To MAN for his belief. 


IV. A Century of Scottish Church History: an historical Sketch of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Secession to the Disruption. With an account 
of the Free Charch. By the Rev. James Donps, of the Free Church, 
Belhaven. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 18146. 24mo. 


This compact and well-written little work will be peculiarly acceptable to 
many of our readers for the complete account which it furnishes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Free Church since the disruption. Its tone is calm and 
Christian, and we have not observed in it any very strong expressions of 
that jealousy for church principles, which has led some of the Free Chureh 

arty to decry the views respecting Christ's kingdom which are entertained 

y brethren with whom they must ere long fraternise. This jealousy, in- 
deed, we firmly believe, only requires Christian moderation on our part to 
overcome it: meanwhile events, the greater teachers of principles, are fast 
driving our brethren out of that inconsistent position which they at pre- 
sent occupy, as, to use the words of the writer before us, ‘a church self- 
endowed, but protesting against voluntaryism.’ 


V. The Writings of the Doctrinal Puritans and Divines of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Vols. l—LV. Tract Society. 1846. 2imo. 


Superfluous as it is at this time of day to recommend the matter of these 
volumes, we only need give a simple statement of their contents and form 
They constitute the first portions of a series, one volume of which is pub- 
lished on the first of every alternate month, containing upwards of three 
hundred pages, well got up, for one shilling. The works as yet included in 
the series are the following: Vol. i.. Howe on the Outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit; and, ‘Che Redeemer’s Dominion over the Invisible World: 
Vol. ii., Select Devotional Works of Bishop Hall: Vol. iii., Charnock’s 
Discourses on Christ Crucified; and, A Discourse proving Weak Grace 
Victorious: Vol. iv., Bishop Hopkins’s Practical Exposition on the Lord’s 
Prayer; and, On the Doctrine of the Two Covenants. The remaining 
volumes announced for the present year are: Vol. v., Thomas Watson's 
Saints’ Spiritual Delight; A Divine Cordial; and, The Holy Eucharist: 
Vol. vi., Bishop Reynolds's Israel's Prayer in Time of ‘Trouble; and, the 
Life of Christ in the Believer. Truly a rich feast of old divinity, offered 
almost ‘ without money and without price !’ 


VI. The Lord's Supper. By the Rev. D. Kine, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
Johnstone. 18.46. 


This book is a good compendium of information on the topic it discusses. 
Less elaborate and oun than some treatises we have perused, it is well 
adapted to instruct those who have read but little on the subject. Three 
introductory chapters on the institution of the Lord’s supper are followed 
by dissertations on the ordinance, as illustrative of the scheme of salva- 
tion, as a commemorative institution, as a medium of fellowship, and as a 
seal of the covenant. Several valuable netes on controverted points are 
— in an appendix. A devotional and practical spirit pervades the 

ly of the work, and we hope that the esteemed author's most sanguine 
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expectations of usefulness, to his own church and to others, will be realised 
by its publication. 


VII. Pastoral Addresses. First and Second Series. By J. A. JaMEs. 
Tract Society. 1846. 16mo. 

These admirable tracts are too well known to need any elaborate com- 
mendation from us. The cheap form in which they are now published will 
increase their circulation and usefulness. ‘The one is sure to be connected 
with the other, as it would be difficult for Christians to read the addresses 
without profit. They are a fair sample of the author's ministry, the 
enduring popularity of which is founded on its efficiency in the conversion 
of sinners and in the building up of the church of Christ. 


VIIL. Pastoral Exhortations ; or, the Church Instructed, and the Young 
Invited. Two Sermons, preached in Trinity Chapel, East India Road, 
Poplar, London, by the Rev. GEorcE Smiru, on Sunday, May 31, 1846, 
heing the fourth anniversary of his settlement as the Minister of that place. 
London: John Snow. 1846. 12mo. 

‘The connexion of the preacher with this journal is, in our opinion, no 
reason for withholding from a valued friend and coadjutor the impartial 
judgment and well-deserved commendation, which we should bestow on the 
work of a stranger; but it is, perhaps, a reason why the expression of that 
judgment: and commendation should be uttered in the simplest possible 
terms. We will, therefore, only say of the sermons, that we have found in 
them all those excellences which we anxiously look for in the production of 
a friend, and that we are much deceived if they do not both give unmingled 
satisfaction to the people of his charge, at whose request alone they were 
published, and confirm and increase his well-earned reputation in all our 
churches. 

We wish especially to call the attention of our readers to the introduction, 
from which those, who may not already be aware of the facts, will learn 
with pleasure that there is among us at least one worthy successor of 
Thomas Wilson, and will also see, with devout gratitude to the Giver of all 
grace, how soon and how richly earnest Christian effort may be rewarded 
with its appropriate fruit. We cannot refrain from mentioning the most 
gratifying fact, that on the very day on which these lines pass into our 
readers’ hands, services will be held to re-open Trinity Chapel, after an 
enlargement rendered necessary by the increase of the congregation, the 
large expense attending which, we have good reason to believe, will be 
entirely liquidated on that occasion, through the earnest efforts of the 
people, led and sustained by the renewed munificence of the founder of the 
chapel. Oh, that all who have the means would ‘go and do likewise!’ 


IX. Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. By A.sBErt 
Barnes. Reprinted Verbatim from the American Edition. London: 
Aylott and Jones. 1846. 12mo. 

The character of Albert Barnes, as a commentator, has been now for a 
long time established in this country as well as in his own. His comment- 
aries are among the best aud most generally useful of those of a particular 
class. The present volume is one of an uniform series, which is intended 
to include the whole of the author's biblical works. It has been carefully 
edited by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin. 

X. Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By the Rev. ALsert Barnes. 
London: G. Routledge. 1846. sq. 

This is a volume of another uniform edition of Barnes's Commentaries, 
well got up, and extremely cheap. . 
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